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THE NEED TO DEFINE THE ROLE OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICES IS 
THE BASIS FOR THE 3-TEAR STUDY. THE MAJOR HYPOTHESIS IS THAT 
GUIDANCE SPECIALISTS CAN ENHANCE LEARNING MORE EFFECTIVELY 
THROUGH INTERVENTION IN THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT OF CHILDREN 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE ROLE OF PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 

Introduction 

Several major educational and sociological trends of special significance 
for pupil personnel specialists are currently taking place* The influence of the 
family appears to be lessening; especially its role in the inculcation of positive 
values towards education* work and democratic ideals. As this development has pro- 
gressed* the public in general, including educators, appears to have assumed that 
the school should take on the role of surrogate- parents. Furthermore, there is 
some evidence to indicate that the school has done just this so that, in addition 
to its traditional and perhaps too narrow role of transmitting knowledge, public 
education has now assumed a much broader role responsibility. Thus, manners, morale^ 
values, attitudes, mental health, driver education, vocational and educational 
direction, and many other functions previously considered matters of family respon- 
sibility are now within the purview of public education. Yet, paradoxically , having 
relegated these matters to the school, the public now appears to be in dicating a 
desire for a return to "basic education, " in effect, a retreat to the views of the 
19th century and before. We thus find a strange incongruity: On the one hand, the 

school has taken on a wide variety of responsibilities formerly carried out by the 
family; on the other hand, though the American family shows little predisposition 
to reassume these responsibilities, it appears to be in the process of a "return 
to fundamentals . " This is reflected in public support of school personnel who ad- 
vocate a more narrow definition of the schools' role, and in the increasing emphasis 
on the subject matter preparation of teachers, with consequent de- emphasis of prepa- 
ration in those areas that would enable teachers to deal effectively with issues 

* The terms "guidance services" end "pupil personnel services" are used inter- 
changeably herein. 
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involving attitudes , values, and motivation. In brief, having shifted its own 
responsibilities primarily to another agency, the family in the form of the "public" 

is making it increasingly difficult for the school to carry out these tasks success** 
fully. 



Concurrent with the development of the paradoxical situation just described, 
has been the ev o l u t i on of a group of professional workers who are called guidance 
or pupil personnel specialists. This profession has developed primarily in response 
to dem and s from outside the profession. As a result, no cohesive philosophy has de- 
veloped ■ 'hick binds the profession together or gives it a set of common objectives . 
Thus, while most professions are able to speak briefly and to the point with respect 
to the goals of their profession, counselors find it impossible to do this. 



It appears that public school guidance specialists are approaching a choice 
point, and that if they do not make a deliberate decision it will be made for them, 
either by other groups, particularly school administrator , or by the weight of 
circumstance, or by a combination of the two. The decision appears to be whether 
to view guidance services as agencies which will attempt to be parent- surrogates 
or as agencies which attempt, through the provision of unique services, to make 
learning more possible, more meaningful and more useful to children. If the forme r 
course is chosen, the implication is that guidance personnel Trill emphasize work 
with individual children, and that they will concern themselves with almost any 
kind of problem that a child may have. From the practical point of view, this 
means that they will continue to deal with cases primarily of the emergency variety, 
that they will spend most of their time with a limited segment of the population, 
and that they will have little impact on the school as a whole. If the latter 
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choice is made, the implications are that guidance staffs will not be primarily 
concerned with serious mental health problems, but rather will be concerned with 
problems interfering with learning and the further effective use of learning; that 
they will be concerned with the majority of children rather than a minority. 

Fortunately, other developments in our society do not make this latter choice 
the hard-boiled abandoning of children in trouble that it may appear to be. Within 
the educational world itself, there has come about the development of concern for 
special groups, such as the retarded, the gifted, and most recently, the emotionally 
disturbed. Outside the field of professional education there has been a burgeoning 
of referral sources for a variety of the kinds of human problems for which personnel 
specialists often feel a responsibility. These two developments, both leading in 
the same general direction, should make it possible to view the latter choice with- 
out feelings of guilt. It should be added that if guidance specialists permit 
either administrators or circumstances to dictate the direction in which guidance 
programs will go, they can be certain that they will have no direction, as is now 

generally true, and they will continue to function in emergency or quasi- administra- 

\ 

i 

tive roles. 

The Futility of the Parent- surrogate Role 

Our most hopeful estimates of desirable counselor- student ratios are in the 
nature of 300 students to one full-time counselor, and even this unfavorable stan- 
dard has yet to be met in the vast majority of secondary schools. With respect to 
the other pupil personnel professions, the ratios are much worse. In the elementary 
schools, the gap between recommendations and actual practice is so great as to make 
it safe to assert that there are no such things as effective guidance programs in 
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elementary schools. Yet, even if the millennium should arrive and all public 
schools, both elementary and secondary, achieved the magic 300 to 1 student- 
counselor ratio, how much time would there actually be for individual counseling? 
ir the j^hooCL year were to consist of 180 days of actual classes and each day were 
to consist of six periods, if, further, it were assumed that a full class period 
is needed to prepare for, conduct, and write up a single counseling interview, and 
if the counselor did nothing else and could stand this kind of a Job while maintain- 
ing his sanity, there would be 1,080 school periods available for the counselor to 
see his 300 students. Any pupil personnel specialist with but a modicum of ex- 
perience will immediately recognize that all of the conditions postulated above 
are unreal - The 180 days of actual classes does not mean that students are avail- 
able for counseling on all of those days; many school days do not consist of a full 
or usable six periods. Furthermore, it cannot be assumed that a period is enc/ugh 
to prepare for, conduct, and write up all counseling interviews, and rare is the 
counselor who could maintain his effectiveness on a steady diet of such full-time 
co uns eling. Most ludicrous is the postulation that the counselor would or could 
do nothing else except individual counseling. The extent to which the theoretically 
available individual counseling time would be reduced would vary from one situation 
to another, but it would not appear reckless to say that only about half of the 
postulated 1,080 hours would, under the best of conditions, be available for in- 
dividual work. With 300 students (a very unrealistic estimate, remember, in most 
cases) and 540 hours available, what reasonable criteria can be established for 
the use of this time in individual counseling? Probably none, and yet lie continue 
to hear that the school guidance program must be built around individual counseling. 
Presumably this assertion is based on the traditional idea of what school counselors 
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are supposed to do* (but have never really accomplished) or else on the subjective 
pTv^n n ^ pofaiTif>r<- hn of our sociologists, social philosophers, and political extremists 
of both poles, to the effect that present-day Americans have lost their Individ- 

' 

uality, are more conforming than preceding generations and must have individual 
attention, The fact is that these are personal opinions most frequently determined 

| by the individ uali stic perceptions of those making the observations, further, there 

i 

I is little to suggest that individual counseling within the framework of the public 

! 

school, could do very much to help students establish a stronger ego identity . 

i 

Most guidance specialists would probably agree that vital, creative, t h i n k i ng 
individuals, contributi n g maximally to their society and yet able to enjoy aspects 
of their life other than work, are the kind of people we would like to help to 
mold* Pupil personnel specialists might likewise agree in general that a massive 
program of individual counseling would help to attain such a goal* It does not 
seem likely, however, that public schools will, in the foreseeable future, be able 
to offer such assistance. Poes this mean that the pupil personnel specialist has 
no unique function to perform, or that he cannot assist materially in the personal 
r.nfl educational development of individuals, or (worst of all) that he is condemned 
to be known as keeper of the college catalogs and of the occupational file? Not 
at all* It weans simply that we must view the guidance specialist in a new per- 
spective by asking ourselves first, what are the generally agreed-upon purposes 
of education, and then examine the unique contributions that can be made to these 
broad educational purposes by the public school personnel specialist* 



Purposes of Education 

To presume to discuss the purposes of education in any detail in this state- 
ment would be pretentious in the extreme. Volumes have been devoted to the subject 
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and agreement in detail has seldom been reached between those who have varying 
philosophies of education ("biases" is ordinarily synonymous with "philosophies' 
when the words are used in this context)* There are three basic general responsi- 
bilities of education that most persons would agree on, even though there would, 
doubtless, still be disagreement about their relative places in a hierarchy of 
purposes. The first of these purposes is the transmittal of knowledge and skills . 
This encompasses the historic and generally accepted role of education and few, 
if any, would deny that it occupies a central place in almost any philosophy of 
education. A second purpose, which has gained some prominence in modern times, 
stresses the preparation of the learner to actively and effectively appropriate 
new knowledge and skills. Still a t hird purpose, closely related to the second, 
focuses on the preparation of the learner to effectively apply his knowledge and 
skills to practical, problem solving, or new lear ning situations. The overall re- 
sponsibility of education that will find general agreement is, thus, that education 
must provide a situation, an atmosphere if you will, in which the skills and 
knowledges deemed by society important to l ear n can indeed be adequately learned 
in such a way that the student can put his knowledge to use. There may be more 
disagreement about the second and third postulated purposes of education than there 
is about the first, but in the light of a growing and irrefutable body of knowledge 
bearing on the conditions necessary to learning, both in the learning environment 
and the learner himself, and our growing belief that many wno appear to learn are 
not able to make effective use of their knowledge, we cannot ignore these important 
objectives . 

The Unique Contribution of the Guidance Special i «t. 



The question which now becomes appropriate is, "What unique contributions can 

•» * 

be made to these goals by the well- trained guidance specialist:" Ihe first goal, j 
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dealing with the transmittal of the shills and knowledge, is pri mrily the province 
of the classroom teacher, although the pupil personnel specialist also has some 
responsibility in this area. In the course of his contacts with teachers, parents, 
administrators, and children he will invariably be called upon to provide informa- 
tion relative to this goal, but this is not his primary function nor his unique 
contribution to the educative process. It seems obvious that it is in connection 
with the second and third proposed objectives that the guidance specialist has the 
most to offer. Thu s, the teacher can be viewed as primarily (but not solely) the 
conveyor of information while the guidance specialist fulfills his role by facili- 
tating and enhancing the ability of the students both to appropriate knowledge and 
to make effective use of it. He will thus be concerned with the overall learni ng 
environment and any personality characteristics of the learner which promote or 
interfere with learning and the learner's ability to make maximum use of material 
y^ich he had already learned. Succinctly stated, the basic purpose of the pupil 
personnel specialist is to maximize the learning of all students and to enable them 

to use their learning effectively. 

Current Status of Public 3chool Personnel Work 

Where does public school personnel work stand now with relation to clear ob- 
jectives and unified functioning? The question is a broad one, and any attempt 
to answer it invariably must do injustice to some Guidance staffs and their 
programs, and yet certain trends are evident and modal kinds of answers are avail- 
able. It seems generally true that present counseling programs reflect lack of 
purpose . Many things are being done; tests are being given and interpreted, group 
guidance classes are held, educational objectives are discussed with students, and 
yet something is wrong. Such programs are increasingly Been as unrelated to educa- 
tion by teachers and laymen. Ouidancetspecialists are increasingly involved in 
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non- guidance activities, and students do not see the role of the personnel special- 
ist as it is seen by the personnel specialist himself. What accounts for this state 
of affairs Die reader does not need to be particularly intuitive to predict the 
response vhich follows. Die answer lies in the fact that while well- trained 
guidance personnel possess many special skills and knowledges, they either do not 
thoroughly understand what it is that a guidance program is supposed to accomplish, 
or they have not tried to assess realistically what can be accomplished within the 
educational framework. 

General Implications of the Proposed Model 

New and different ways of thinking about the personnel specialist's Job and 
his relations with other members of the educational staff are implicit in the above 
stated set of objectives and definition of functions. There are five which suggest 
themselves with particular emphasis . Die first of these is that it is now possible 
to think of the major objectives of both elementary and secondary school guidance 
in similar terms. Heretofore there has been a phrenetic attempt to formulate the 
objectives and practices of the embryonic art of elementary school counseling. Die 
main result of this, to date, appears to be that the methods end techniques of 
secondary school guidance, with all their lack of unifying philosophy, cure being 
imposed on the elementary school. The only outcome can be the same confused and 
essentially purposeless Jumble of "services" currently being rendered by secondary 
schools. If the currently proposed basic objectives of counseling services are 
accepted, it will be possible to think, plan, and act in terms of unified objectives 
regardless of what academic level is under consideration. 

A second implication of the proposed model lies in the relationship of guidance 
specialist to the rest of the school staff. Two general kinds of situations, each 
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u nh ealthy for the madam effectiveness of pupil personnel programs, frequently 
characterize the relationship of the guidance staff other members of the faculty* 
In the first case, the personnel specialist Is perceived as a quasi- administrative 
functionary by both teaching and administrative faculty. Unfortunately, counselors 
have often rightfully earned this dubious distinction by their frequent acceptance 
of administrative responsibilities. (Parenthetically, It con be said tha t such re- 
sponsibilities are assigned by administrators accepted by guidance specialists 
because neither is quite sure vhat the guidance staff should be doing with its time. ) 
lhe variety of administrative tasks dealt to counselors Is varied, but often In- 
cludes discipline (in the narrow sense of the word), work related to att endanc e 
tardiness, maintenance of cumulative folders and files of various types, evaluation 
of teaching personnel, assigning of teaching personnel to extra curricular functions, 
etc., and Infinitum. Is It any wonder that teaching faculty do not perceive pupil 
personnel specialists as being related In any direct way to the education of children 
or that lay persons regard guidance services as a frill or fad 

Ihe second situation which distinguishes the association of guidance staff with 
their administrative and teaching colleagues Is typified by the actual physical 
separation of guidance services from the vicinity of the classroom. This tendency 
can be seen both In large metropolitan centers with a great many resources end In 
smaller school districts which combine with each other to establish "guidance 
centers" which may be completely removed not only from the school but possxoly from 
the district as well. It is difficult for teachers to understand how a function 
completely removed from the physical school plant can have much Impact on what goes 
on In the classroom or how it can be of assistance to any great number of students. 
They do not know the personnel Involved except at a distance thus, do not regard 
them as oo- work era. Conversely, the personnel specialist- at- a-dlstanc e cannot know the 
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strengths and weaknesses of the teachers who make referrals. Hence his recommerda- 
tions tend to be of the cook-book variety. In addition, there sometimes exists a 
tendency on the part of the members of such a staff to regard their responsibilities 
in a more Impersonal light than Is desirable, an attitude Which cannot help but be 
perceived by both faculty and students served. Finally, feedback, when It occurs, 
is likely to be tirough written rather than verbal communication, further divorcing 
guidance activities from the school learning process. 

implementation of the proposed model in school personnel work would put the 
guidance staff where it belongs-back into the school and into the main stream of 
the learning process. The administrative responsibilities of guidance personnel 
would be minimized and it would bo possible to demonstrate to the teaching faculty 
that pupil personnel specialists have a direct contribution to make to the education 
of children and that, on occasion, they can provide real assistance to the class- 
room teacher. It does not seem unrealistic to suppose that a guidance staff could 
make such a significant contribution to the school that it would be no longer viewed 
primarily as an obstacle in the way of achieving a more desirable student- teacher 
ratio (as it is in many places where teaching positions are reduced by the number 

of counselors on the stuff • ) 

me third implication to grow out of an emphasis on enhancing the learning 
ability of students relates to the question of what students the guidance epecaial- 
ist is responsible for. Under present circumstances, some pupil personnel special- 
ists may have brief and relatively useless planned contacts with aU students, 
although this appears to be a dying practice. Their other contacts with students 
are most frequently of the emergency variety. A teacher, as a last resort, sends 
a recalcitrant student to the guidance specialist and hopes for a magical c , 
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a desperate parent, now that the horse has been stolen, comes for help* In most 
cases like this, the cards are stacked against the guidance specialist and his 
resultant "failure" (or so It will be Interpreted by others) will cost him another 
rung In his climb for professional respect and acceptance. Under these conditions 
the pupil personnel specialist is likely to find himself working with the most gross 
emotional. Intellectual (on the low side), and delinquent deviates. His chances 
of success would be slim enough If he had nothing else at all to do, but he does, 
and the relatively small amounts of time available to work with such deviant 
behavior probelms usually foredoom his efforts with such Individuals* It should 
be evident that rather than waiting In his office for whatever students show up, 
the guidance specialist must decide who he can help and, of equal Importance, who 
he cannot help to become nova effective learners. In doing this he tends to rule 
out a small and relatively unhelpable segment of the school population, and he rules 
in the large majority of school children. This, by and large, would be a practice 
contrary to what is currently found. 

Die fourth implication of putting the model Into practice concerns the general 
problem of how the school personnel specialist Is to reach any significant number 
of the children who are technically his responsibility. Die Impossibility of carry- 
ing out extensive Individual counseling of sufficient depth has been shown above. 

Die solution lies In having the guidance staff work extensively through the teacher 
rather than relying only on direct contact with the student. Dils is not a retreat 
to the old point of view that the teacher must be the primary guidance worker, 
rather It assumes that the guidance specialist Is the person In the school system 
who knows the most about appropriate conditions of learning, about human behavior, 
about testing and about a multitude of other related subjects that the subject 
matter specialist cannot be expected to know very much about. In spending time 
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with a young teacher in an attempt to help that teacher deal more effectively with 
a given behavior or learning problem, he is indirectly reaching many other students 
of a similar sort with whom this teacher will come into contact in a lifetime of 
teaching, in spen d i n g time in discussing the best ways to evaluate learnin g with 
a voluntary group of teachers, he is likewise reaching a large number of students. 

In working with another voluntary group of teachers who have come to recognize that 
their own biases and perceptions are interfering with their teaching effectiveness, 
he is accomplishing infinitely more than he could in dealing with an individual 
student to whom he might give a similar amount of time. 



Another aspect of this same implication relates to working with parents . This 
area is almost totally unexplored by pupil personnel specialists. It is true that 
there are parent conferences (usually when the student is already deep in trouble) 
and that systematic test interpretation to parents is receiving more emphasis, but 
large scale efforts to help children through extensive work with their parents on 
a regular volunteer basis has yet receive the attention it merits. Parents have 

shown themselves willing to work with the school on learning problems when they 
would have angrily refused to work with the school if the situation had been struc- 
tured around emotional problems. Guidance specialists can work effectively with 
teachers and parents both separately and together in the prevention of problems 
before they are fully developed if the counselors will assist teachers in identify- 
ing such potential problem behavior and if they will work with parents before 

problems become too serious. This is particularly true at the elementary school 
level. 

A corollary of this fourth implication is that the guidance specialists 
work-day or work- week will not necessarily approximate that of the teaching faculty. 
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If a heavy load of parent group counseling were to he carried, it would have to be 
at night, (we have too long ignored the Importance of fathers!) and pupil personnel 
specialists cannot be expected to work a regular workday as well as several nights 
a week. In terms of present objectives, an administrator might use the amount of 
night work done by a guidance specialist as one index of his effectiveness. The 
inept specialist will not last long with parents. 

The fifth and final implication is the one most directly related to the general 
objective of personnel work which vas originally postulated. One of the factors 
which has tended to push counseling out of the educational picture from the teacher *b 
point of view, one of the things which has caused layment to regard it as a "frill" 
and has caused teachers a n d laymen alike to wonder if the guidance function is 
really related to education, has been the personnel specialist* s growing reputation 
for dealing with personal problems that do not, in the eyes of the uninformed, re- 
late to learning. G uidanc e specialists have tended to reinforce this opinion in the 
minds of others by operating Junior mental hygiene clinics, dealing inadequately 
with serious personality problems and separating their services physically from the 
school being served. When asked what the objectives of public school guidance 
programs are, guidance specialists, like most of the rest of humanity, are likely 
to indulge in glib generalizations in this instance about "adjustment" or "happi- 
ness . " 



The term " adjustment " has a long and honorable history in psychology, in 
general, and counseling in particular. It has, however, outlived its usefulness 
and should be gracefully retired from the vocabulary of guidance personnel. We have 
progressed psychologically beyond the point where the term has much professional 
utility and the current lay Interpretation of the term is anything but favorable. 




It tends to be associated with doing what others want you to do Instead of acting 
independently. While this is certainly an Incorrect interpr etat ion in the eyes of 
pupil personnel specialists, it would be Infinitely easier to 6top using the vord 
than to change the perceptions of most of the lay public. 

More to the point, perhaps, is the fact that the guidance specialist, if he 
plays by the rules herein suggested, is no longer Interested in adjustment problems 
in general- -he is Interested only in those which interfere with academic learning 
or which interpose themselves between the knowledge an individual has and his effec- 
tive use of that knowledge in further learning or in creative or productive endeavon 
Do not misunderstand. This is not to say that the appropriately trained guidance 
specialist is unable to work effectively with serious personality disturbances. He 
should be able to do so if he is going to work effectively with some students whose 
personal difficulties interfere with their academic accomplishment. Hae burden of 
the argument simply is that the public school is not the right place to carry out 
general mental hygiene work because the appropriate time and facilities are not 
available. 

Should " happiness " be put forward as the prime objective of the counseling, It 
immediately recalls the endless arguments of the classical philosophers: Just what 

is "happiness 'V Happiness now or in the long run; for the individual, for the group 
or for the most people possible 7 While it is right and proper for individuals to 
aspire to happiness, definitions of happiness are an individual matter and it can 
be like chasing an elusive will-o-the wisp for the guidance specialist to strive to 
make his client "happy." Put in other terms, it is more appropriate for the guidance 
specialist to assist his client to deal effectively with any situation which may 
befall him, to help him to achieve the feeling that he has a considerable say in 



his own destiny , than it Is to try to make him "happy*" Too many circumstances 
heyond the control of either personnel specialist or client may enter into the life 
situation of the client to make the aim of continuous happiness a realistic goal of 
pupil personnel work. People are often able to achieve a sense of personal adequacy 
through appropriate professional assistance regardless of the nature of their cir- 
cumstances. "Adjustment counseling" and "happiness counseling" are not appropriate 
to the school situation. 

General Outcomes of the Proposed Approach 

What can he expected in the way of outcomes if the guidance staff focuses its 
attention primarily on learning problems and on helping the student make maximum 
use of his present learning? The implications Just discussed suggest some of the 
expected general outcomes. 

The first expected outcome is that confusion about what guidance op«c±«iists 
are expected to do can be considerably reduced. Further, personnel programs on all 
educational levels can be viewed in the same context. A second expected outcome is 
that the personnel worker will again become a member of a school faculty, all of 
whom are cooperatively engaged in the education of children. A third expected out- 
come is that g uidanc e personnel are provided with a rationale for identifying the 
children who should receive their attention, and it is seen that their responsi- 
bility is to the many, rather than to the few. A fourth expected outcome is that 
a so und basis is provided for counselor- teacher cooperation, and the guidance 
specialists unique skills will thus have a major impact on the educational milieu 
in general on the classroom situation in particular . A fifth ejected outcome 
is that the counselor, and others, can evaluate his work in the light of Improve- 
ments in learning, changes in attitude toward learning, improved plans for future 
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learning, or in increased effectiveness in using knowledge. Individual counseling 
is not ruled out, but is placed in a more appropriate perspective than currently 
seems to be the case. The counselor's present impossible job is metamorphosed to 
one that can be accomplished by mere human beings. A sixt h expected outcome is an 
increased emphasis on guidance services at the elementary school level. The preven- 
tion of learning difficulties is presumably simpler than their cure. While it is 
customary to give lip-service to the idea that guidance functions should be empha- 
sized at the elementary level, no one has ever quite been able to say why. The 
things that personnel workers do at the secondary school level (test interpretation, 
dispensing educational and occupational Information, group guidance, etc . ) certainly 
could not logically be carried out at the elementary level. Thus, lack of certainty 
about what elementary school guidance personnel should do may help explain why there 
has been much smoke but little fire with respect to guidance services at the elemen- 
tary level. 



The present schema makes clear the reasons why guidance functions should be 
emphasized at the elementary level. The prevention of learning difficulties can j 

best be accomplished in elementary school years when possibilities for change as 
well as parent interest and cooperation are greater. It can also be said that learn- 
ing to utilize one's knowledge in new and effective ways is a behavior that can best 
be taught in the early schools years. At secondary school levels, pupil personnel 

; 

staff will be faced with learning problems, and their attendant negative personal 
attitudes, which are so deeply ingrained that even intensive help may prove unsuccess- 
ful; witness the many attempts to de&x with academic underachievement, most of them 
unsuccessful. 

a seventh and purely gratuitous outcome will be a by-product of the rest, if 
the present emphasis is followed. At the present time personnel specialists are 
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running scared, and weU they nay. In times of financial crisis such services ere 
considered among the most expendable . This holds true even though guidance people 
(either for lack of anything more constructive to do, or because they have been 
forced into it) have fallen into the trap of trying to be public relations person- 
nel; they try to be all things to all people, and as a result appear to stand for 
nothing. The present approach provides a way for the guidance worker to return 
from the academic limbo to which he has consigned himself and to rejoin the educa- 



tional endeavor as an active, contributing partner# 
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CHAPTER OWO 

AN ANALYSIS OP THE PROPOSED MODEL 



Procedural Options For Guidance Systems 

The purpose of this chapter will he to outline the theoretical basis and prac- 
tical implications of the foregoing discussion of the pupil personnel specialist's 
unique role in the educative process. It was noted above that while the classroom 
teacher is primarily responsible for the transmittal of knowledge and skills, the 
pupil personnel specialist is best equipped to assist parents and teachers to create 
optimum conditions for learning. Techniques realizing the latter objective may be 
classified as to whether their emphasis rests on the active injection of healthful 
ideas and opportunities or on the guarding against or attacking of pathological atti- 
tudes and behavior. In some ways these two approaches are but two sides of the same 
coin. The latter approach is the more familiar, as it is the historic emphasis of 
medicine (although positive and preventive programs have been rapidly gaining ground) . 
The following theoretical model, reflecting this medical tradition, is offered as an 
aid to the analysis of techniques appropriate to the realization of the proposed ob- 
jectives. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates six procedural options which guidance pro- 
grams may take in order to accomplish their objective of optimum personal <Sevelcp- 
ment of the learner. According to this conception, attention may be focused on either 
ot two levelfi: (l) the extra -personal or environmental level, and (2) the intra- 
personal level. In terms of time phase or development, guidance efforts may be direc- 
ted towards (A) general prevention, (B) selective prevention, or (c) diagnosis and 
remediation. 

In general prevention, the program is aimed at the entire population (has a uni- 
versal scope) and must in terms of content have a general and comprehensive emphasis. 
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Figure 1. Procedural Options For Guidance Systems 



Selective prevention implies early identification of those individuals predicted to 
have a high probability of developing pathology. Diagnosis and remediation is the 
usual post- facto approach of treating the pathology only after it has developed to 
a point where it can be recognized or no longer be tolerated. 

When the focus is on the environmental level, general prevention could be accom- 
plished through improvement of the educational environment (1A). Selective preven- 
tion at the environmental level could involve special placement or milieu therapy of 

selected students (IB) . Diagnosis and remediation at the environmental level would 
include individual milieu therapy (1C). 

At ***• l p *r a -per so Pal level, general prevention might be accomplished through a 
mental health program such as that popularised by Professor Ralph OJemann (2A), selec 
tive prevention through early identification and individual counseling vith selected 
students (2B), and diagnosis and remediation through conventional psycho-therapy (2C) 
Obviously, the later the time phase, the more intensive must be the treatment, but 
the smaller will be the proportion of the total population afforded such treatment, 
(i.e., as one moves up the developmental scale, the form of intervention changes from 
breadth to depth) . It is also a generally accepted principle that the later the time 

phase of the treatment, the more difficult it will be to completely eliminate the 
symptoms and aftereffects of the pathology. 

The six procedural options delineated in the model and briefly described above 
were as follows: 

1A. Improvement of the educational environment 
13. Special placement of Selected students 
1C. Milieu therapy 
2A* Mental health programs 

2B. Individual counseling with selected students 
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Conventional psychotherapy 



Parallel procedures found in physical medicine might he as follows: 

IA. Improvement of the physical environment (draining the swamps) 

IB. Special placement of selected individuals (placement of more susceptible 
individuals in special or more healthy environments) 

IC. Milieu therapy (admission of patient to the hospital) 

2A. General Health Programs (universal preventive innoculations) 

2B. Special treatment of selected patients (special innoculations for those 
susceptible to disease or who are entering a more pathogenic environment) 

2C. Conventional therapy (medical and surgical intervention for already devel- 
oped pathology 

ftiis history of medicine exhibits a marked trend toward earlier intervention 
and increasing emphasis on the environmental level . 

A Suggested Program 

It is not a difficult matter to sketch the general outline of a pupil personnel 
program that springs naturally from the framework. More difficult, however, is mak- 
ing it realistic, or at least more realistic than most such programs frequently seem 
to be when described in the typical guidance text. The approach used here will be to 
make seme general comments with respect to kinds of counselor activities that are 
appropriate in terms of the suggested outline, as well as those which are inappro- 
priate. 

As suggested by the model, the proposed approach to pupil personnel activities 
involves an emphasis on providing services primarily to teachers and parents (to- 
gether with some consequent de-emphasis of direct services to children) with a view 
to developing a more adequate environment in which learning may take place, and in 
order to make learning more usable and useful to the learner in further learning or 
productive efforts. It should be stressed that this does not rule out an work 



directly with the learner since he is part of his own environment, it does suggest 
that the guidance specialist approach this task in the most effective and efficient 
ways possible, a nd that he contin ual ly assess what he does in relation to the objec- 
tives which have been delineated. Two aspects of the problem faced by guidance spe- 
cialists in the typical guidance program can be seen. A decision needs to be zsade I; 

i 

with respect to the activities that the pupil personnel specialist should be involved 
in, and second, what activities (some of which he may already be performing) he 
should not be involved in. An additional step necessary is to review essential pupil 
personnel activities currently in progress with a view to carrying them out in ways 
which permit them to retain their effectiveness at the seme time decreasing the time 
and attention they may currently demand of the specialist. 

Appropriate Activities for the Guidance Specialist 

It should be suggested at the outset that the appropriate role of the guidance 
specialist is active rather than passive. He will seek out those tasks he should 
accomplish or persons with whom he should work. He will not wait passively for sit- 
uations to arise which call for emergency kinds of activity on his part, but will 
seek to anticipate these situations by working with appropriate individuals or groups. 

It should also be emphasized in the strongest terms that the pupil personnel special- 
ist should not be identified in any way with the administration or with administrative 
powers of any kind except as certain administrative responsibilities relate directly i 

to the guidance program. If the guidance specialist is to successfully carry out his 
basic and unique responsibilities it must be as the representative of a profession 
which is not identified either with administration or with teaching per se, but which 
is identified with the overall facilitation of the educational process. 



I. Standardized Testing 

A. Establishing testing programs 
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B. Administration of testing programs* 

C. Establishing local norms 

D. Feedback of test results to: 

(1) Individual teachers 

(2) Curriculum committees 

( 3 ) Administrators 

(4) Children 

( 5 ) Parents 

II. Work With Teachers 

Work with teachers will follow two major directions. One is to provide direct 
and tangible current help with students who manifest learning problems, either in 
the sense that (l) they themselves are not learning due to personal situations which 
prevent it, or because ( 2 ) they are interfering, through their behavior, with the 
learning of other students. The other major effort in work with teachers is to pre- 
pare them to more ably handle future problems with students on their own. 

A. Work with teacher groups on student problems involving. 

(1) Learning problems 

(2) Behavior and personal problems interfering with learning 

( 3 ) Potential referrals to other agencies 

(4) General problems of attitude and motivation involving: 



•The guidance specialist should be involved in testing programs only in “f ? 1 

inhere is no real reason why a responsible and intelligent clerk can- 
not be trained adequately to administer most of the kinds of group intelligence tests 
wWcha^ed in public schools . There seems to be no reason to use professional 
guidance personnel for this responsibility. It would be desirableifthis course 
were followed to see that the teacher remains in the room as an assistant and to help 

maintain order while the testing program is being carried out, but the .Resting 
not be burdened with any special responsibilities directly related to the testing 

program. 
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a. Underachievement 

b . Truancy 

c. Potential drop-outs 



B. Assisting in the evaluation of instruction (not the evaluation of instruc- 
tors and not for administrative purposes, but rather for purposes of help- 
ing individual teachers become more effective in this par slcular s ) • 



C. Work with teacher groups on problems involving: 

(1) Conflicts of attitudes and values with students 

(2) Emotional problems which lessen teaching effectiveness 



D. 



Education of the staff with respect to the objectives of the guidance 
function, appropriate kinds of referrals, and inappropriate kindB of 

referrals . 



E. Curriculum development (the use of research information to assist in the 
development of appropriate curricula, for example, the use of:; 

(1) Test data 

(2) Information on student characteristics 

(3) The assessment of instruction 
( k ) Follow-up studies of students 

( 5 ) Nature of the community in which the school is located 



III. Work with parents 

Work with parents will he more emphasized at the elementary levels than at the 
upper public school levels, however, it will be an important element in the guidance 
specialist's work at all levels. While many professional educators claim that par- 
ents are not interested enough in their children to make any organized work with them 
possible, this does not seem to be true in those cases where well organized attempts 
to do so have been made, and where an appropriate approach has been made to the par- 
ents. The mode of approach appears to be a key factor in gaining parental cooperation 

*to lie in ma ki ng it clear to parents that their assistance is 



and the key seems 
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needed, that no criticism of them is either Intended or implied, and that the 
problem is really related to their child's education. Work with parents might 
include: 

A. Learning problems of children, including general motivational problems 
such as: underachievement, truancy, drop-outs, etc. 

B. Behavioral and emotional problems interfering with lea rning . (These 
problems would be either of a developmental, transitory, or a relatively 
minor nature). 

C. General parental concerns. (These should be dealt with pr i m ar ily by 
teacher guidance specialist meeting with the parents. It will be 
necessary for the guidance specialist to avoid taking sides in this 
situation, and to act in the capacity of someone contributing unique 
information relative to child behavior development, etc.) Some of 
the kinds of problems to be handled in this situation include: 

(1) Children being pushed too hard in school 

(2) Children not being pushed hard enough (in the opinion of their parents) 

(3) Differing teacher- parent perception of the child, his behavior and/or 
his work 



IV. Work With Children 

One of the major keys to the success of direct work with children is feedback 
to teachers. This feedback should take place almost immediately after the guidance 
specialist's contact with the child, and should be personal rather than in the form 
of a note or memorandum - Another major emphasis in the gu i da nc e specialist's work 
with children will be to use this work to help teachers understand child behavior 
learning problems so that they will be more able to deal with them in future 
caseB. Teachers also need to learn the kinds of problems that a guidance specialist 
can be helpful in dealing with, and those with which he cannot be helpful. Direct 
work with children may include some of the following kinds of activities: 

A. Self information (as it relates to learning effectiveness, the use of 

learning, productivity, occupational or educational p lannin g. Thus, the 
guidance specialist may work with groups of underachievers, groups of 
potential drop-outs, groups of discipline cases, or groups involved in 
the process of vocational and educational planning. He may work through 
the medium of, so-called, social adjustment classes, or other similar 
situations to which students are consigned by teachers). 
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B. Articulation 

(1) Home- to- school (e.g., entering kindergarten) 

(2) School- to- school (e.g., from elementary to Junior high) 

(3) School- to-work, or to further education 

C. Seme emergency situations. (Repeated emergencies referred by the same 
teacher may indicate the need for working directly with the teacher). 

D. Referral to other agencies. (The guidance specialist needs to be keenly 
aware of referral sources available to his school and to have a keen 
appreciation of those kinds of problems which should be referred. Problem 
to be referred would include: ) 

(l) Serious emotional problems (e.g., withdrawal) 

^ (2) Serious behavior problems (e.g., delinquency) 

(3) Serious physical problems (e.g., uncorrected visual defect) 

[ v. Student Placement 

It is the guidance specialists responsibility to place students in appropriate 
curricula classes. His typical approach to this will be through programming, 
which he should supervise but should not carry out. 

VI. Development of Classes To Meet Particular Needs 

This may involve working with teachers who take on special responsibilities. 

For example: classes of underachievers or of potential drop-outs, or classes com- 

posed pr imar ily of single groups of specific learning problems. 

VII. Dealing With The Aspirations and Motivation of The Cultural ly Deprived 
Ihis particular function will be necessary only in certain schools, but 

certainly it is a responsibility of the guidance specialist to help c hi ldren see and 
to take advantage of the opportunities that are available to them through education. 
The model here might be the Higher Horiaons Project developed in New York City, and 
primarily carried out by the counseling staff through their work with teachers. 
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VIII. Research 



In terms of the prepared objectives of pupil personnel work, a major responsi- 
bility of the pupil personnel specialist is the evaluation of the conditions under 
which education is taking place. Specific procedures for accomplishing this are 
the subject of another phase of this project, as is the identification of desirable 
and undesirable learning environment. Implied here is the responsibility of the 
guidance specialist for gathering and utilizing the data necessary to the efficient 
performance of his job. In addition to the type of research suggested, the personnel 
specialist must evaluate the effectiveness of his own efforts, utilizing criteria 
relevant to the objectives of his program. 

Inappropriate Activities for the Guidance Specialist 

One of the major criteria for judging certain present functions of guidance 
specialists to be inappropriate is their passivity. Pupil personnel specialists who 
engage in what might be considered, in the light of the present model, to be in- 
appropriate activities are primarily passive. They wait in their offices for things 
to happen, or they wait to be told what to do. Rather than deciding what needs to 
be done, who they should be working with, and what their tasks really are, they wait 
for others, usually administrators, to tell them or else they wait for teachers a^d 
parents to refer to them situations that have already reached the emergency stage. 
Some specific examples of inappropriate activities are listed below. (Certain 
activities which are inappropriate have already been suggested by implication in the 
preceding section describing appropriate counselor activities. Those which follow 
slmp3y elaborate on these.) 



I. Administratively Assigned Responsibilities 

A. Substitute teaching 

B. Discipline (in the punishment sense of the word) 
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C. Registration of new students 

D. Clerical work 

E. Directing student activities. (The guidance specialist should he in touch 
with student activities, hut should not permit himself to he placed In the 
position where it is necessary for him to' assign other teachers to cover 
student activities of one kind or another, or to the advlsorshlp of particu- 
lar student clubs . ) 

F. Programming * 

II. Inappropriate Work With Students 

A. Excessive Individual work. Excessive in this case is a very hard term to 
define. If the guidance specialist finds he is spending over ten percent of 
his time in individual work with students, it is probably excessive in terms 
of the present framework. 

B. Long-term work with serious emotional and/or behavior problems. Such 
problems properly should be referred to other agencies. 

IH. Inappropriate Activities Connected With Ihe Testing Program 

Actual Carrying Out of Testing. There is no reason why a well- trained clerk, 
under the direction of guidance personnel should not do the actual work of 
carrying out the testing program. The clerk is probably preferable to the 
teacher, since the teacher would have an ego Involvement in the outcome of 
the test results. If testing is done by classes, the teacher should remain 
in the classroom to help proctor the tests. If the tests are given in a 
larger group situation, then teachers or others should be present to help 
with distribution of materials and other technicalities connected with the 
testing program. 



# 




Programming may be directed by guidance specialists, but the actual function of 
programming should either be a total staff function involving teachers, or should 
be computerised. 



CHAPTER THREE 



RESEARCH DESIGN 
OF 

THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

Common Limitations of Guidance Research 

Much research in guidance has suffered from one or both of two major short- 
comings. The first of these has to do with the scope of the research. Because 
adequate financing has often not been available, or because the interest of guidance 
specialists at the college and university level has not been strong, most studies 
have been limited either in their breadth or their depth. They have sought to in- 
vestigate a tiny segment of a large total problem and then have not been able to 
integrate their findings in any meaningful way into a larger whole. The second 
major drawback of much previous research is related to the conceptualization of such 
research. Most studies have grown as a result of immediate preceived needs and have 
not been related to any general framework. Theie are, of course, exceptions to these 
shortcomings, but by and large, research in guidance, particularly that which has 
focused upon the more general problem of the provision of guidance services, has 
been inadequate along these two dimensions. An attempt will be made to overcome at 
least these two objectives in the present research. 

Basic versus Applied Research 

It is possible to delineate two necessary types of research in the guidance 
area. The first of these ordinarily is labeled action research and the major effort 
is to try new techniques in a real situation. The second general type of research 
might logically be labeled basic research, and has as its purpose the collection of 
research data which may have no direct or immediate application and may not stem 
from any immediate need, but which is basic to increasing the effective operation of 
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pupil personnel programs. The present project will move in both of these directions. 
The “action research" phase of the project will involve the operation of demonstra- 
tion centers in public schools, at the elem e n t ary. Junior high, and, high school 
levels, which will carry out the general ideas embodied in the preceding model or 
framework for pupil personnel services* The "basic research" phase of the project 
will involve the collection of data only indirectly related to the more effective 
operation of guidance programs, but directly related to the conceptual framework 
postulated. While it is anticipated that information gathered in this phase of the 
project will have implications for guidance personnel, it will be necessary to go 
through a subsequent series of research operations in order to arrive at the appli- 
cation level. While the action research approach tends to give observers a feeling 
that "something is being done" it is not the only, nor perhaps the moct systematic 
way of validating particular practices, hence the desirability of utilising a dual 
approach. 

Practical Limitations of the Present Design 

Hie proposed model for g uidanc e services has a number of direct implications 
for research in this field. Hie overall design which follows stems from these im- 
plications. Most obvious is the need to compare the suggested approach and its 
outcomes with the outcomes of more traditional guidance programs. Certain problems 
inherent in such an attempt will be immediately obvious. These include (l) con- 
trols, ( 2 ) finding suitable locations, and (3) degree of program modification. 

If such a study were to be undertaken on a full fledged experimental basis , 
it would indeed be a massive undertaking. A brief look at sane of the difficulties 
involved will illustrate the problem. Basic to such a design is the matter of con- 
trols. In the present complex undertaking the utilization of controls is at best 
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a matter of Judgment since no precise guidelines exist. It vould seem reasonable 
to control such variables as school size, socio-economic description, population 
density, and extent of attendance area, etc. Such factors as stability of popula- 
tion and teacher turnover might also be taken into account. It vould also appear 
necessary to include a control dimension for the three major public school levels, 
elementary, Junior high and high school. Such vould be the ideal, yet, practical 
limitations must be considered. If attempts vore made to match experimental and 
control groups on the basis of three levels of socio-economic status and three 
levels of community size and schools at the three grade levels vere Included, this 
vould Involve fifty- four groups of schools. And if, as vould seem desirable, three 
to five schools vere Included In each group, the total number of individual schools 
involved vould be somewhere between 1 62 and 270. Multiplying this by the amount of 
data that vould be collected in each school on individual children, teachers and 
parents, results in astronomical figures. 

A second major problem vould be that of finding enough schools with the readi- 
ness and orientation to attempt the proposed approach to pupil personnel vork. These 
schools should be reasonably near to the research center so that project personnel 
could make periodic visits for purposes of providing support and direction to the 
personnel Involved. In this way it vould be possible to assure volunteer participa- 
tion on the part of the participating schools, vhlch in turn should result in the 
most favorable attitudes toward the project. 

A third important problem is the degree of permissible modification of the 
existing guidance programs in the participating schools. While it vould bo prefer- 
able to attempt the immediate overall approach with full implementation of the sug- 
gested guidance specialist activities, it vould not be practicable to do so. To ask 
a guidance staff to completely over- turn its program, to stop doing things vhlch 
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have become expected and to move completely In the suggested direction, would be 
asking too much of all those Involved - administrators, teachers and guidance per- 
sonnel . It may, therefore, be appropriate to attempt the implementation of only one 
segment of the proposed at a time. In so doing, however, a certain risk is taken 
that failure to enact the entire program may mask whatever results might be obtained 
through such partial implementat ion . 

After careful consideration of these problems, it seems advisable to resist 
the temptation to carry out a large and sophisticated research project with elabo- 
rate controls, a large sample of schools, and toted involvement of the participating 
guidance programs. The more reasonable and practical option will be adopted, l.e., 
to attempt a demonstration project involving relatively few schools in which as 
great a degree of implementation of the overall model will be executed as is 
possible under local circumstances. 

Overall Project Period Schedule 

It is anticipated that the four-yea® provided for in the research grant 
(September 1, 2963 to October 31, 1967) will be utilized in the following m a nn er 
(See Figure 2): 

1. Project Planning 

(September, 1963 " August, 1964); The first year of the project will be de- 
voted to project planning and personnel training according to the below 
listed phases: 

A. Hiring staff (September, 1963) 

B. . Perfecting design, developing instruments, contacting and selecting school 

personnel (October, 1963 - April, 1964) 

C. Pre- assessment; initial data collection in schools (May, 1964) 
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Dt Initial data analysis (June, 1964 - August, 1964 ) 

E. Workshops (June, 1964 - August, 1964 ) 

First Sch ool Year (September, 1964 - August, 1965 ): The second project year 
(actually the first year of experimental work in the schools) will be con- 
ducted in the following phases: 

A. Preli minar y consultation (September, 1964 ) 

B. Counselor- parent group series (October, 1964 - May, 1965) 

C. Second assessment: second round of data collection in the schools (May, 1965) 

D. Data analysis (June - August, 1965) 

E. Workshops (June August, 1965) 



3 * Second School Year (September, 1965 - August, 1966): Die third project year 

(second year of experimental work in the schools) will exhibit these phases: 

A. Preli minar y consultation (September, 1965) 

B. Counselor- parent group series (October, 1965 - May, 1966) 

C. Counselor- teacher group series (October, 1965 - May, 1966) 

D. Ihird assessment: third round of data collection in the schools (May, 1966) 

E. Data analysis (June - August, 1966) 

F. Workshop (June - August, 1966) 



4 . Diird School Year (September, 1966 - October, 1967) 

Die fourth project year will begin with the third year of actual work 
in the schools and conclude with the final data analysis report writing. 
Die following phases are foreseen: 

A. Preliminary consultation (September, 1966) 

B. Counselor- parent group series (October, 1966 - May, 1967) 

C. Counselor- teacher group series (October, 1966 - May, 1967) 
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D. Poet- assessment : final round of data collection In the schools (May, 1967) 

E. Final data analysis (June - August, 1967) 

F. Final report writing (July - October, 1967) 

Participating Schools 

Seven schools at each level ( elementary, Junior high and: high school) will 
participate In the demonstration project. Factors In the selection of schools 
will Include the following: (l) desire of both administration and guidance staff 
to participate in the project; (2) evidence of staff ability and experience in 
working with groups; (3) counselor- student ratio; ( 4 ) existence of a full-time 
coun s eli n g staff; and (5) location of the school. .All other things being equal. 

It will be advantageous to have schools participating In the demonstration project 
relatively close to the research center so that close liaison, support and super- 
vision Is possible. (See Appendix C for a more complete list of criteria relating 
to the selection of participating districts, schools, and guidance specialists). 

Prior to the initiation of the demonstration project, a series of preassees- 
ment procedures will be carried out. These will Include two major classes of 
variables: evaluation of the readiness of selected schools to participate In the 
project; and pre- experimental criteria measures. The need for the evaluation of 
readiness has been demonstrated in other studies where ma sk ing effects have been 
exerted on total outcomes by particular sub- populations included in the study. 

In addition to the variables mentioned in the preceding paragraph, detexzolna- 
tion of ''readiness 'to 'participate will, include assessment of the following facets 
of the guidance program: (l) present emphasis on individual counseling work, (2) 
present emphasis on administrative and clerical duties, (3) relationship of the 
guidance staff to faculty and administration, ( 4 ) existence or absence of well de- 
fined goals and objectives, and (3) general description of guidance staff responsi- 
bilities including inf or nation on time spent with teachers ^ parents* 
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Training For Participating Guidance Specialists 

It is anticipated that difficulty will be encountered in locating guidance 
personnel who have not only a willingness but appropriate exposure in group work 
to qualify them for participation in the project. In addition, it is desirable 
to acquaint participants with the general background and purpose of the project. 

For these reasons a one-week workshop will be held for participants in the summer 
of 1964 on the UCIA campus. Extension credit will be offered and fees paid from 
project funds. (The plan for these workshops is outlined in greater detail in 
Appendix D. 

Die workshop will consist of two sections. The first will cover a general 
familiarization with the research project, its objectives, the framework or model 
underlying its design, «j>d the differences and similarities between the present 
viewpoint and the traditional ones. The second section will deal with the problems 
involved in group work, training in group procedures, a review of counseling con- 
cepts (including role playing, specific preparation for dealing with parent groups 
and special topics suggested by participants • ) Subsequent to the summer workshops, 
meetings on an average of once every two weeks will be held throughout the school 
year with participating counselors for the purpose of providing supervision and 
encouragement, and to determine whether or not general changes in procedure seem 
necessary* 



The Parent Group Series 

As shown in the accompanying time schedule diagram, (Figure 2) pupil personnel 
specialists will focus on the home environment, and during the first year will be 
concerned with reaching the general population of children through contact with the 
greatest number of parents. Consequently, emphasis will not be placed on contact 
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with Individual parents, nor on casual contacts, but rather on planned counseling 
contacts with parent groups with specific purposes in view. Such guidance specialist, 
parent sessions can be considered under two general headings j (l) those which attempt 
to reach all parents possible and (2) those which attempt to reach particular seg- 



ments of the parent population. 

Basic to the success of effective work with parent groups is the nature of 
the approach to them . It is a cliche in some PTA circles that all interested 
parents attend PTA meetings. There is much roan for doubt that this really reflects 
the truth. It is likewise tempting for school personnel to accept the same point 
of view on the basis of their experience with some parents, but it is also true that 
the limi ted number of parents seen by school personnel are most often seen under 
conditions of unusual stress. A sound basic principle might well be to attempt to 
provide a number of opportunities for guidance specialists to see parents in non- 
stress situations. A coro llar y of this situation is that when parents are approached 
to participate in a school initiated group activity, that the approach should always 
be im fl* in such a way that the parent is not threatened Furthermore, it should be 
made clear to the parent that the school is primarily concerned with his or her 
child* s school performance, not with areas that parents do not usually consider to 
be any of the school* s business. It should be clearly understood that this really 
is the focus, not Just a "gimmick" intended to get parent participation. However, 
it should also be realized that after such a program is underway, well conducted 
groups will not be able to confine themselves to impersonal considerations. 



Structure of Parent Groups 

TT-wa parent groups are not intended to serve as a series of lecture sessions in 
which the guidance specialist assumes the role of lecturer. Rather, they are intended 
to provide a setting in which parents can interact with each other on problems of 
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mutual Interest* This does not rule out the information giving function, hut rele- 
gates it to a place of distinctly secondary import in the total structure of the 
group* It will he necessary for the guidance specialist to provide structure for 
the groups at the outset, i*e., clarification of the group's purpose and mode of 
operation. He may also wish, under certain circumstances, to provide specific in- 
formation, e.g., test scores, relationship of grades in high school, grades in 
college, requirements for entrance into college or particular work programs, etc. ; 

But, it will he necessary for him to avoid the temptation to do this throughout an 
entire series of sessions if he is to provide the kind of situation in which per- 
sonal interaction and expression of feeling are possible. Implied in the preced- 
ing statement, is the idea that parent change and understa nd ing (and, therefore, 
environmental change for 4 *he child) will he facilitated most effectively through 
provision of opportunities for parents to share and react to the feelings, attitudes 
values and beliefs of other parents . Because of time limitations, and because of 
parent expectations, it will not he possible to utilize the group centered approach 
exclusively, hut this should he the primary technique employed. 

As previously mentioned, two general directions are possible with respect to 
composition of parent groups. It is possible (1) to find topics which will in- 
terest parents generally, or (2) to work with specific groups of parents who share 
a common interest, not of significance to most parents. An example of the first > 

type of group is represented by an attempt to work with the parents of all tenth 
grade students on problems related to the educational and vocational decisions of 
their children. This is a situation which potentially involves all parents and 
their children. In contrast, groups involving only selected parents might , for 
example, be conducted with groups of parents of the culturally disadvantaged, under- 
achievers, mild behavior problems, or with any other group of parents of particular 
educational problem children* 
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Basic to the purpose of all group*; included within the context of the present 
framework, is the Idea that In working with parents the learning environment In 
whi c h the chil d operates Is undergoing changes which will make learning more 
possible, meaningful, and useful to the child. 

General Purpose of Parent Groups 

It Is a basic assumption of the proposed program that parents have an all 
Important role In establishing and maintaining a healthy educational climate or 
environment In the home for their school-age children. Ibis role complements that 
of school personnel to whom are entrusted responsibility for the school and class- 
room facets of the overall educational environment. Unfortunately, however, for 
various reasons, parents are often not able to foster a healthy educational climate. 
Such reasons range from simple Ignorance, Immaturity ftnd Incompetence on the part 
of some parents to Intense hostility toward, or fear of, the school, school person- 
nel, certain academic subject matter, or the general educational process on the part 
of others. Many parents accutely sense their needs in these areas but are uncertain 
where to turn for help. School officials would like to help interested parents, 
but are at a loss to find time to assume this task in view of their many present 
responsibilities directly to the child. Thus, the usual program of Individual 
services to the child dominates the scene, although many guidance workers have 
reservations as to its effectiveness, especially while the child's home environment 
remains unchanged. 

One stumbling block to progress in the direction of greater parent involve- 
ment In the educational process has been the notion held by many professional 
educators that parents are not Interested enough In their own children to make any 
organized work with them possible, or that parents will not cooperate with the 
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school. This does not seem to be true. In those cases where well organized at- 
tempts to work with parents nave been made, and where an appropriate approach has 
been made to the parents, the proper mode of approach seems to lie In making It 
clear to parents that their assistance is needed, that their opinions and sugges- 
tions will be valued, that no criticism of them is either intended or Implied, and 
that the subjects of discussion are really related to their child 1 & education. 

Specific Objectives of the Group Series 

Ihe overall purpose or objective of the model Is to create an optimum environ- 
ment for school learning. The following specific objectives are proposed as hypoth- 
esized outcomes desired in situations where the pilot program will be conducted: * 

1 . 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

2 . 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

* The specific phases of the overall program which are proposed to attain each 
specific objective and the means of evaluation appropriate to it are summarized 
In Appendix B. 
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To open a clear channel for communication between parents and school 
To reduce incipient parent- school tensions 
To Improve general rapport 

To cultivate parental understanding and support of the school program 

To permit expression of parental feelings about the school program 

To provide school personnel with a more accurate picture of the home 
environment 

To clarify the complementary child training roles of home and school 

To promote equilibration of the school and home facets of the learning 
environment 

To help parents with their child- rearing problems 
To reduce parental role anxieties 
To resolve child- focused tensions between parents 
To encourage positive parent- child attitudes 
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(D) To help parents acquire Insight into child behavior 

(E) To help parents acquire insight into their own behavior 

(f) To provide guidance toward more effective discipline 

(o) To promote solidarity among parents in han d li ng peer problems 

(H) To permit intensive consideration of specific learning difficulties 

3. To help parents facilitate their children's vocational decision making * 

(A) To provide parents with appropriate and accurate information on the kinds 
of factors Important in making appropriate educati ona l and vocational de- 
cisions* 

(B) To provide parents with increased specific information on their own child 
with respect to Important factors on which the school has information. 

(c) To increase the ability of parents to make appropriate judgments about 
the child's educational and vocational future. 

(D) To increase the parents' effectiveness in dealing with the child on 
matters of educational and vocational p l a nn ing. 

(E) To increase the child's effectiveness in making appropriate educational 
nnri vocational decisions by providing parents with appropriate informa- 
tion and attitudes. 

(F) To reduce parental anxiety about the need for immediate and final decisions 

(G) To reduce parental anxiety about the need for the child to find "the single, 
correct occupation" in which he may be successful. 

(h) To increase parents' understanding of their importance in the process of 
educational and vocational decision making. 

(t) 5to appropriately affect parent pressure on children with respect to 

parental (l) ambitions for their children, and (2) needs for the child 
to enter an occupation of the parent's choice to enter a particular 
prestige occupation, to follow in parental footsteps, to attend a prestige 
educational institution, to achieve unrealistic academic grades in school, 

or to attend the college or university of the parent's choice. 



* High school level only 
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4. To help teachers build a better classroom learning environment * 

(A) . To give teachers Important insight into home environments 

(B) To foster more teacher impartiality in child-parent conflicts 

(C) To permit more frequent anticipation and prevention of budding difficulties 

(D) To reduce teacher role anxieties 

(E) To resolve child- focused tensions between parents end teachers 
(P) To encourage positive teacher- child attitudes 

(G) To help teachers acquire insight into child behavior 

(H) To help teachers acquire insight into their own behavior 

(i) To provide guidance toward more effective classroom discipline 

(j) To promote solidarity among teachers in handling peer problems 

(K) To permit intensive consideration of specific learning difficulties 

5. To help counselors provide more effective guidar *e to students 

(A) To give counselor important insights into home environments 

(B) To foster more counselor impartiality in child-parent conflicts 

(c) To permit more frecuent anticipation and prevention of budding difficulties 

(D) To give counselors important insights into classroom environments * 

(E) To foster more counselor impartiality in teacher- child conflicts * 

(F) To establish better rapport between counselors and parents 

(G) To establish better rapport between counselors and teachers * 

6. To effect certain measurable behavioral improvements in the learning 
situation (children of participating parents and those of non- participat- 
ing parents tc be considered separately) 



o 



♦These objectives are related primarily to the Teacher Group Series to be described 
later in the Chapter. 
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(A) lb improve pupil attendance 

(B) To improve teacher attendance 
(c) To improve counselor attendance 

(D) To reduce rate of referral for discipline 

(E) To reduce rate of personal injury through agresaive acts 

(F) To reduce rate of school property damage through aggressive acts 

(0) To reduce rate of Juvenile delinquency (police contact) of student 
population 

(H) TO reduce rate of underachievement 

(1) To reduce rate of specific learning difficulties 
(j) To reduce rate of tardiness 

(K) To increase number of positive personal contacts between parents and 
school 

(L) To improve overall grade average 

(M) To improve overall standardized achievement test average 

(N) To improve holding power 

(O) To improve rate of participation in extra curricular activities 

(F) To reduce rate of program change 
(q) To reduce rate of course dropping 
(R) To reduce rate of course failure 



To effect measurable improvements in attitudes fl I® °^rs^ 

relatod° populations (administrators, guidance specialists, teachers, 

students, parents) 

(A) To foster greater intra - personal congruence among educational values, 
objectives and techniques 

(B) To foster greater inter-personal agreement about educational values, 
objectives and techniques 

(c) To encourage more favorable attitudes of school related populations 
toward each other 
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(D) To promote Improved attitude of students toward school 

(E) To foster greater consistency and fairness In grading practices 

(F) To promote other attitudlnal changes yet to be specified 



Hypotheses 

A number of hypothesesoare proposed with respect to changes which, It Is hoped, 
will result from the new procedures Incorporated In the pilot program of group 
series. These hypotheses correspond to the seven general objectives and their sub- 
headings, as cited above, and therefore need not be repeated here. 



Research Procedure 

A. Selection and Training of Guidance Specialists 

In the Spring of 1964 several elemer f ,ary schools will be selected In which 
there has been expressed an Interest in parent group series. Guidance specialists 
desiring to participate In such group series may make application * to the Research 
Committee. Ihose selected will attend a one- week workshop at the University during 
the Summer of 1964, conducted by the Research Committee. Discussion will focus 
upon: ** 

(1) A review of developmental psychology 

(2) A review of counseling concepts and techniques 

(3) Role playing experience in group dynamics 

(4) An analysis of general problem areas which guidance specialists might 
be ejected to encounter and how to deal with thou 

(5) Background and rationale of the research project 

(6) Special topics suggested by the participants 

* See Appendix E for copies of Application Forms and Appendix C for selection 
criteria 

** See Appendix D for a detailed discussion of the University Workshop 
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Those vho successfully complete this workshop will he considered qualified 
to lead the parent group series during the pilot program. 

After the parent group series have "begun, additional consultations between 
participating guidance specialists and the Research Committee will be arranged on 
the UCLA campus on an average of every two weeks. In addition to the professional 
benefits this training and experience will confer upon the guidance specialists, 

UCLA Extension credit will be granted and tuition expenses of participants paid out 
of research funds. 

B. The Initial Croup Series 

In October, 1964, the first of the parent group series will be initiated. 
Each group of 10 to 12 parents will be cl Vy one of the guidance specialists se- 
lected and trained as outlined above. This initial series will begin with a more 
or less didactic or lecture- discussion approach to the general problems of children 
at this particular age and articulation Juncture. Using all of the skill at his 
command, the guidance specialist will progressively draw out the parents in his 
group, involving them in a discussion in which not only he but also the more ex- 
perienced parents will serve as source persons for the rest of the group. The focus 
will remain upon the child, and it is not contemplated that the sessions will en- 
courage a great deal of depth interaction although no healthy interchange will, of 
course, be discouraged. More clearly therapeutic functions will probably not become 
prominent until the subsequent second series and third series. 

It is anticipated that each guidance specialist would conduct a niaximiga 
of two parent groups of 10 to 12 members each during each of two evenings a week. 
Schedules would, of course, vary with individual situations. Jh a certain program, 
for example, the first group might meet from 7:00 to 8:00 and the second from 8:00 
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to 9:00 on, Bay, a Tuesday evening. A third and fourth group might meet at the same 
hours, perhaps on a Thursday evening. Each group would meet at the same hour and on 
the same day of the week for four consecutive weeks. 

A single guidance specialist spending four hours a week (for which an ad- 
justment cou ld be mad e in his schedule) would thus be able to meet with between 40 
and 48 parents. If he were to conduct four such four- session series each semester 
for a total of 32 weeks out of the school year (eight four- week series) he would be 
able to work directly with between 320 and 3$* parents in one school year, with four 
weeks left over at the busiest periods of the year during which no evening meetings 
would be scheduled. If parent participation reached 4($ (which may be too optimis- 
tic ), guidance specialists in a system with a specialist/student ratio of 1 to 500 
could still work with both parents of that 40$ of the student population whose 
parents participated. Assuming that in some cases there would be only one parent 
in the home, and that some parents would have more than one child in the school, 
the ratio might actually be more favorable, and either fewer groups would need to 
be scheduled, or a greater percentage of the parent population could participate. 
With a better specialist/ student ratio such as that possessed by an increasing 
number of districts, the amount of specialist time required for the above described 
program could, of course, be greatly reduced — perhaps halved. 

The above computations assume chat the participating parents of the whole 
student population would need to be seen in one year. Actually, in an on-going 
program this would not be necessary, instead, the guida n ce staff would concentrate 
on those segments of the parent population whose children were then at critical 
articulation points in the school program (for example, those who had recently 
entered kindergarten or first grade, seventh graders who had Just begun Junior high 
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school and ninth or tenth graders who had just entered high school.) It is, thus, 
quite possible that less than half of the specialist time estimated above (four 
hours a week) would need in a continuing program to be devoted to the initial group 
series . 



C. The Second Group Series 

It is not expected that the initial group series will be able to deal 
effectively with learning problems of any real depth. This is due to (l) the 
generality of the group composition (composed of parents at large, most of whose 
children will probably not be experiencing marked difficulty in school) (2) the 
brevity of the time (only four one-hour sessions) and (3^ the relative inexperience 
of the members with this kind of group process. Therefore, it is proposed that a 
second more intensive group series be made available to those initial series par- 
ticipants who show interest. At the conclusion of the initial group series the 
guidance specialist will announce that a second series, permitting a wider latitude 
of group direction and participation and dealing more extensively with child 
problems, will convene after a four week interim. Those parents interested in par- 
ticipating will be given opportunity to enroll. It is anticipated that only a 
fraction of those parents attending the initial series will enroll in the subsequent 
series. Thus, a regrouping will undoubtedly be necessary. 

Like the initial series, the second series will also run for four weeks 
but with possibly somewhat longer sessions than the one hour initial series session 
Since these groups will be more highly selected and experienced, the aim will be 
more clearly therapeutic with stress being placed on participation by group members 
in discussion on role playing and on elucidation of psychological dynamics. The 
second series will also provide a bridge to the third series to be held later in 
the year. 
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D. Hie Third Series 

In February, 1965 , a third aeries will be inaugurated, designed especial- 
ly for parents of children exhibiting special lea rnin g problems. It is expected 
that parents enrolling in this series would, where possible, have already partici- 
pated in both the initial and second series. Having already had eight weeks of ex- 
perience they would, thus, not be strangers to the group process, and might be 
expected to enter into discussion moro^actively and: .openly. It would also be pre- 
sumed that these parents would be in the group only because of a definite felt need, 
and would be motivated to make the most of the experience. Hie proportion of parents 
who might enter the group primarily because of pressure from school officials (for 
example, urging by a principal because of the continued misbehavior of a child) end 
not due to a personally felt need, should be kept minimal. Since the groups would 
be deliberately constituted of parents whose children were having problems, it is 
reasonable to expect that consideraole therapeutic interaction would ensue. Guidance 
specialists, of course, would already have had a full semester's experience with 
initial ana second parent group series before tackling this third series. 



It is anticipated that a relatively small proportion of the current popu- 
lation will need and want to attend the third group series. Greater flexibility 
will thus be permissible in scheduling the times, lengths and number of meetings 
in these series. To facilitate coordination, the pattern will stay reasonably close 
to the overall plan of a series of four evening meetings, lasting approximately 
an hour, with groups composed of 10 to 12 members. Discussion topics will be 
flexible, but will emphasize case studies illustrating causal relationships in 
human behavior, and frank, discussion of home problems related to the general special 
need shared by the children of the parents constituting the group. Hie guidance 
specialist will exercise due precaution to head off unhealthy trends in the group 
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process by continually encouraging objectivity, permissiveness and mature h a n d lin g 
of anxiety and guilt. In many ways his role will be a natural extension of that 
which he has played In the earlier two series. 

E. The Teacher Group Series 

After the parent group series have been in operation for a year, partici- 
pating guidance specialists will have collected a great deal of data and experience 
with parents which will have considerably broadened their knowledge of the home en- 
vironment characteristic of their own community. These general impressions can be 
of great aid to teachers as they work to fashion the architecture of their own 
classroom learning environment. It is, therefore, proposed that a teacher group 
series be inaugurated in October, 1965* * n certain of the participating schools 
where interest in such a venture is judged to be sufficient. Since the ratio of 
guidance specialists to teachers is, of course, many times more favorable than the 
ratio of guidance specialists to parents, these additional groups should take only 
a very snail proportion of time a specialist has available for group work. It 
could well be, however, that with teacher groups and a minimum expenditure of time, 
the guidance specialist could exert his greatest influence for the betterment of 
the learning environment. 

The teacher group series will operate on a model similar to that of the 
parent group series. Groups of about eight teachers each will meet with a guidance 
specialist for about an hour at a mutually convenient time after school or in the 
evening. Discussion will be informal and will begin with a presentation by the 
specialist of the insight 3 gained during the parent group series. Participating 
teachers will be invited to react to this presentation. It is expected that as 
group rapport is established the discussion will me /e toward the individual concerns 
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of the teachers about certain child problems and even about their own roles and 
conflicts. As with the parent group series, probably much more with the teacher 
group series, success will depend on the skill of the guidance specialist. By 
beginning the teacher group series only after the specialists have had a full year 
of experience with adult (parent) groups, it is anticipated that the necessary 
skills will have reached a suitable degree of development. If, as is hoped, the 
teachers find the sessions rewarding, arrangements may be made for their voluntary 
extension beyond the four to eight weeks originally planned. 

Group Series Procedure: Examples 

In order to assist participating public school guidance specialists to feel 
more at ease in what is likely to be a new situation for many of them, suggestions 
as to how they might proceed with specific group sessions have been developed Jelow: 

I. General Considerations 

A. Setting : 

Structure situation to encourage Informal interaction among group members. 
Prearrange seating in a circular fashion. Use lounge chairs, where possible. 
It is best not to distinguish yourself from the parents by some symbol such 
as type or position of your chair. The meeting place would normally be a 
lounge or classroom of the school - the former preferred. However, where 
parents volunteer, it would be permissible, and perhaps desirable, to meet 
• in a home over a cup of coffee. (Scheduling of time may become a problem 
if this latter option is adopted, but it may be easier to build rapport in 
such a milieu.) 

B. Approach : 

You should bear in mind that the primary purpose of the group series is to 
encourage free interaction and information exchange among parents and 
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guidance specialist, therefore you will want to Inhibit any tendency to play 
the role of "lecturer" beyond that needed for effective group leadership. 

You will need to take a good bit of Initiative during the Initial structur- 
ing and rapport building phase of the group series, but should find that 
demands for your intervention to "keep the group going" will gradually de- 
crease as the group process develops . You will need to steer between two 
extremes which can destroy morale, i.e., either (a) giving the Impression 
that you lack Interest by being too non-directive, or (b) paralyzing group 
initiative by being too domineering. (Ohus, it must be stressed that the 
suggestions to be given below should be viewed only as Idea starters and 
not as a rigid agenda to be slavishly e ihered to.) 



II. First Grade Initial Series 
A. First Meeting 

(1) Introduce yourself, if possible adding some appropriate personal remarks. 

(2) Encourage parents to Introduce themselves around the circle, telling some- 
thing about themselves (e.g., where they were brought up, their occupations, 
ages of their school-age children. ) 

(3) Describe the purpose of the series. Stress the important role parents play 
in establishing and nurturing a good educational environment. Mention the 
need for better communication between home and school. Point out that the 
district is beginning a new program in some of the schools and that evalua- 
tion is being conducted to continually improve that program. Comment that 
they will be asked later for their suggestions as to how to further improve 
it. 

(4) Structure the kind of process that you expect will take place in the meet ing s. 
Stress that you really want their reactions, questions, and suggestions, 
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that every memb er has something to contribute. Make it clear, however, 
t hat no one will be pressured into speaking who prefers to remain silent 
and listen. Mention that although you may do more of the talking Just now, 
they will be surprised at how lively the discussion will become once they 
get to know one another. 

(5) Begin the discussion by sketching seme of the typical characteristics of 
children of this age (5 to 7): (a) increasing independence, (b) interest 
in nittiHng new friends, (c) changing play interests, (d) budding abilities 
and interest in reading, (e) increasing divergence in interest between the 
sexes, (f ) greater needs to identify with the same sex parent or substitute, 
(g) inc reasing size of play groups. Encourage parents to react to each of 
these in turn, giving specific examples where possible. Try to draw out 
some of the implications of each for home and school behavior, and speci- 
fically for learning behavior. Encourage parents to add to this basic 
list from their own experience. 

(6) Give opportunity for parents to bring up their own topics. Discuss these 
as there is time. Should you be planning to discuss a topic later which 
a parent has Just suggested, you have to decide whether to change your 
plans and give the topic full consideration while there is interest or to 
mention that you are planning to discuss it later, and leave two or three 
questions about it that they might be th i n kin g about until the time when 
it will oe discussed fully. In moderating the discussion, it will be 
necessary to avoid the extremes of rigid adherence to an agenda, on the one 
hand, and a Jumbled and incoherent scattering of ideas on the other. 

(7) Mention Just before adjournment that next time discussion will center 
arcund seme of the important adjustments that children are called upon to 
make as they enter kindergarten and first grade. Encourage the parents 
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to be thinking about these so that they may contribute their Ideas to one 
another on this topic. 

(8) Adjourn on time, especially when you must meet another group after this 
one. It Is not necessary to be wooden about this, but promptness, or lack 
of It, can become a morale factor, especially when members or relatives 
of members are kept waiting significantly beyond the appointed time. Your 
best guide will always be your own good Judgment and sensitivity to the 
situation. 



B. Second Meeting 

(1) Begin on time. If some parents wander In late this habit will be more 
likely to be extinguished when they discover that the meeting consistently 
begins as planned. 

(2) Have several people In the group try to name all the others In the group, 
or try to name all the others in the group yourself and elicit assistance 
from group members during this process. It Is Important that group par- 
ticipants get to know each other on a i ame basis, so that they are more 
than faces that get together once a week for a lecture. 

(3) Review briefly what was discussed the preceding week. Bo this, preferably, 
by asking each group member to try to recall at least one of the topics 
discussed .. Ask the parents If they have noted any Interesting behavior 

on the part of their children during the past week which seem related to 
last week' s discussion. Devote only a few moments to this review, and 
then move on to the topic of the evening. 

(4) Begin the discussion by drawing attention to sane of the Important adjust- 
ments children are called upon to make as they enter kindergarten and first 
grade. Typical adjustments Include: (a) transition from the strongly 
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personal, emotional environment of the home to the relatively — i 

environment of the classroom, (t) learning to share the attention of the 
parent figure (teacher) t-rith many other children, (c ) lear ning to take 
turns, share and cooperate with many other children in play vork 
activities, (d) an inevitable introduction to the competitive aspects of 
our culture as expressed in behavior of other school childr en, (e) ex- 
posure to various ideas and values, some of them seemingly c onfli ctin g 
with those the child has previously learned, (f) an introduction to the 
use of abstract symbols (written lan gua g e and numbers), (g) adjustment to 
new standards and modes of discipline. As each of these topics is intro- 
duced, parents might be asked to react to it. Have they noticed signs of 
these adjustments taking place in their children; Have any difficulties 
along these lines been encountered? 

(5) Again, give opportunity for parents to bring up their own topics and en- 
courage the group to discuss them while there is time. 

(6) Set the stage for the next meeting. Mention to the group that discussion 
will revolve around the subject of discipline, a somewhat controversial 
topic of universal interest to parents. Ask the parents to be 

about this subject, and where possible, to do seme reading on it. Ask thorn 
to be locking for examples in the behavior of children during the coming 
week which may facilitate discussion next time 

Third Meeting 

(1) See if you can name the parents in your group. Let them try to do the same 
thing. 

(2) Introduce the subject of discipline, stressing certain points and taking 
time for the parents to discuss each in turn: 
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(a) Most parents are worried about discipline, and, although they find it 
necessary, they don't want to resort to perpetual spankings and scoldings. 

(b) The situation Is complicated by the fact that we can draw up no set of 
pat rules for discipline because of the myriad Individual differences 
among children, parents and situations. Fortunately, however, there are 
some basic principles which can help us to deal with every day situations. 

(c ) What is "bad" to an adult is not r ecessarlly "bad” to a child, particu- 
larly a young child. It is easy to misunderstand a child* s motives. 

(d) A child usually doesn't act naughty unless he feels naughty. When a child 
acts naughty he may be feeling one or more of three things: (l) hurt, 

(2) angry, or (3) scared. 

(e) The longer bad feelings are stored up, and not expressed in some way, 
the harder they are to get at and the more serious may be the kind of 
behavior which results from them. 

(f) Often children and adults hide their bad feelings even from themselves 
and do not understand their own behavior. Psychologists call this "re- 
pression." 

(g) An essential emotional need of every human being is love . Some children 
start being hungry for love in the cradle. 

(h) It is easy to fall into the habit of giving a child not love, but substi- 
tutes . 

(i) If we find it difficult to love a child, we had best admit it honestly 
to ourselves and try to find out why. Temporary, irritable and unloving 
moments, of course, are only natural. At such times the boot course is 
to admit how we feel to ourselves and to our children. They will sense 
it anyway. 
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( j) if ve really love a child, we will want to learn to know him ae an in- 
dividual. This takes watching and listening to find out what he is 
really like. We will need to pay especial attention to understanding 
his had feelings, since the worse a child* s feelings are the more he 
tends to need our help in handling them. Of course if we condemn these 
feelings, then he von* t care to tell us about them, and he will miss out 
on our help. 

(3) It is very likely that by the time you have reached this point you will 
have run out of time. You may continue the discussion of discipline 
next week:. By leaving the subject partially dangling, you will encourage 
them to be thinking about it and to "tune in next week" by participating 
in the last session of this series. Comment that some of them may have 
by then some interesting anecdotes to share about attempts to discipline 
their own children according to the principles Just discussed. 



I). Fourth Meeting 

(1) Once again try out your ability to name the parents in your group. 

(2) Review briefly last week’s discussion. Ask if any of the parents have 
had an opportunity to try out some of the principles discussed. Any in- 
teresting results.' 

(3) Continue the discussion where you left off: 

(a) Mention that every child has a need to feel that he is capable of doing 
some things well. If parents demand more of a child then he is capable 
of doing at his age and with his aptitude, deep feelings of inadequacy 
may result. Individual differences in ability should not be overlooked. 
Quiet patient observing of what a child is able to. do on his ownwith- 
out pushing can be most -enlightening. 
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(b) When talking with their children, parents often inadvertantly major on 
negatives and imperatives. A tape recording of a parent* s conversations 
with a child throughout a day would typically reveal a high percentage of 
demands and forebiddings. In order to permit a child to develop a sense 
of achievement, he must not be overloaded with countless demands. When 
the load becomes too heavy, or he does not get enough understanding, sense 
of achievement and love he may ''tell” us by becoming naughty. It takes 
exceptional sensitivity to get the message delivered in this manner. 

(c) One reason why discipline so often fails is because we do not take the 
bad feelings into account, but concentrate on the bad actions alone. En- 
couraging a child to say his bad feelings out loud or act them out in 

an acceptable way, or even the parent's saying his feelings for him, may 
do much to show him that we understand . Misbehavior is one way a child 
has of getting out his bad feelings. We have to help him learn better 
ways of getting them out. Thus, our first Job is not to change the feel- 
ings themselves, but to change the action pathways which the feelings 
take. The feelings will then often disappear by themselves. 

(d) A child needs time Just for himself when he and the parent can be alone 
without interruption. It is often in these times that the unpleasant 
feelings will be worked out. Ask, half rhetorically, "How much time a 
day do you reserve for each child - to be his own time." 

(e) In encouraging the free expression of feelings, words will not always 
suffice. Especially with younger children, it is helpful to permit them 
to dramatize a scene, or make a painting or clay model through which they 
can convey their real feelings. 

(f) In conclusion, parents need to realize that they are not perfect either, 
and that they need an opportunity to express their own real feelings. 
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Being honest with the child rather than putting on a facade will in the 
long run make for a better relationship. 

(4) Encourage the parents to discuss each of these topics and suggestions as 
fully as possible. It is very likely that some will feel the need to 
continue past this fourth meeting. This would thus be the ideal time 

to announce that a second j^irSrrt'gl'eup series will begin for those in- 
terested in aboui, four weeks. You might at this time pass around a sign 
up sheet for any who might possibly be interested to indicate their names 

(5) Thank the parents for their participation. It goes without saying that 
you should be able to honestly comment that you have learned much from 
them, and hope that you will see them again. In this way you will keep 
the door well ajar not only for the second group series, but for future 
individual visits from parents with school- related child concerns. 



III. 



A. 



B. 



(1) 



First Grade Second Series 
Introduction 

Participants in the initial series of the parent group series will have 
been informed of the. opportunity of. enrolling for the^ second, series to 
be held later in the semester. It will be explained to them that the 
second series, also lasting four weete, will provide an opportunity to 
continue their discussions with the guidance specialist and each other. 
Kb specific kind of problems will be specified for discussion. 

Procedure 

Since regrouping will necessarily have taken place due to many initial 
series participants not continuing with the second series, and some con 
tlnuing on other evenings or at a later time in the school year, intro- 
ductions should proceed as with a completely new group. It should be 
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borne in mind, however, that presumably all of the members of the newly 
constituted group will have had group experience before in some initial 
group, and where possible, they should meet with the same guidance spe- 
cialist who led their initial group. 

When introducing the opportunity for further discussion, the guidance 
specialist will avoid promoting the idea that the discussion group will 
be problem centered. The ostensible focus of the second series will be 
educational and child guidance matters. But in view of the previous ex- 
perience of the group participants, it is anticipated that a wide variety 
of attitudinal, value and emotional issues may be considered. 

The group will be structured so as to provide for free expression and 
interchange of feeling among parent participants. Control of the type 
of discussion material will not be exercised by the guidance specialist. 
The chief function of the specialist will be to act as a facilitator of 
discussion, and a clarifier of communication. 

The general philosophy and operational procedures of the second series 
will largely reflect those outlined for the initial series above. The 
guidance specialist's role will, however, be even less like that of an 
instructor than it was during the initial series. Spontaneous topics 
presented by parents for discussion will take precedence over any planned 
sequence which the specialist may have in mind. In short, a real effort 
will be made to permit the discussion to become as group centered as 
possible. 

At the concluding (fourth) meeting, the guidance Specialist will announce 
that, for those parents who feel the need, a third series will be offered 
beginning next semester. This third series will be conducted in a quite 
similar manner to the present one, but will more deliberately focus on 
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certain learning problems which parents may wish to discuss. Opportunity 
may be given at this time for parents to jot their names on a "sign up 
sheet" circulated among them and kept by the specialist for future ref- 
erence. Parents should be encouraged to sign their names on thi s sheet 
if they believe that they would be at all interested in being informed 
when this third series is to begin. 

First Grade Third Series 
Introduction 

As mentioned above, participants in this second series of the parent 
group series will have been informed that a third series would convene 
for those interested during the next semester. It is anticipated that 
a relatively small percentage of the original parent group participants 
will enroll for this more obviously problem centered series of meetings. 
Those who do may be presumed to have a serious interest in learning about 
and doirg something about their children* s learning difficulties. The 
procedure adopted should reflect this assumption. 

Procedure 

Space will not be taken here to delineate sample procedures to be follow- 
ed. In general, the procedures will follow the principles outlined above 
for the second series. In addition, emphasis will be given to the prepa- 
ration and execution of individual plans to deal with the specific 
problems brought up for discussion. 

Seventh Grade Initial Series 
First Meeting 

(l) Introduce yourself, if possible adding some appropriate personal remarks 
to help establish rapport. 
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Encourage the parents to introduce themselves around the circle, each 
telling something about himself (e.g. , where he was brought up, his 
occupation, and ages of his school- age children). 

Describe purpose of the series. Stress the important role parents 
play in establishing and nurturing a good educational environment. Men- 
tion the need for better cc’rmunication between home and school. Point 
out that the district is beginning a new program in some of the schools, 
and that evaluation is being conducted to continually improve that 
program. Comment that they will be asked later for their suggestions 
as to how to further improve it. 

Structure the kind of process that you expect will take place at the 
meetings. Stress that you really want their reaction!., questions, and 
suggestions, and that every member has something to contribute. Make it 
clear, however, that no one will be pressured into speaking who prefers 
to remain silent and listen. Mention that although you may do more of 
the talking just now, they will be surprised at how lively the discus- 
sion will become once they get to know one another. 

Begin the (discussion by sketching some of the typical characteristics 
of adolescence. It might be best to focus first on the physical aspects 
of adolescence and their influence on behavirr, as this area will prob- 
ably be more familiar and understandable to parents and it will be easier 
to provoke discussion. You might stress such topics as (a) the pre- 
pubertal growth spurt, (b) the tendency for girls to be physically ahead 
of boys during this period, (c) the great degree of variation of growth 
patterns, (d) the changes which occur in boys and girls at puberty and 
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on their behavior, (e) some of the implications of endocrine changes, (f) 
general nutritional aspects, and (g) physical coordination. Encourage 
parents t o react to each of these in turn , giving specific examples where 
possible. Try to draw out some of the implications of each for home and 
school behavior and specifically for learning behavior. Encourage parents 
to add to this basic list from their own experience. 

(6) Give opportunity for parents to bring up their own topics. Discuss these 
as there is time. Should you be planning to discuss a topic later which 

a parent has just suggested, you may have to decide whether to change your 
plans and give the topic full consideration while there is interest, or to 
mention that you are planning to discuss it l;ier and leave two or three 
questions about it that they might be thinking about until the time when 
it will be discussed fully. In moderating the discussion, it will be 
necessary to avoid the extremes of rigid adherence to an agenda, on the one 
hand, and a jumbled and incoherant scattering of ideas, on the other. 

(7) Mention just before adjournment that next time discussion will center 
around some of the important social pressures that young adolescents face, 
especially during the junior high period. Encourage the parents to 

be thinking about these so that they may contribute their ideas to one 
another on this topic. 

(8) Adjourn on time, especially when you must meet another group after this 
one. It is not necessary to be wooden about this, but promptness or lack 
of it can become a morale factor, especially when members or relatives of 
members are kept waiting significantly beyond the appointed time. Your 

best guide will always be your own good judgment and sensitivity to the 



situation. 
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B. Second Meeting 

(1) Begin on time. If same parents wander in late this habit will be more 
likely to be extinguished when they discover that the meeting consistently 
begins as planned. 

(2) Have severs, 1 people in the group try to name all the others in the group, 
02 ; try to name all the others in the group yourself and elicit assistance 
from group members during this process. It is important that group par- 
ticipants get to know each other on a name basis so that they are more 
than faces that get together once a week for a lecture. 

(3) , Bevlew briefly what was discussed the preceding week. Do this, prefer- 

ably, by asking each group member to try to recall at least one of the 
topics discussed. Ask the parents if they have noted any interesting 
behavior on the part of their children during the past week which seemed 
related to last week*s discussion. Devote only a few moments to this 
review, and then move on to the topic of the evening. 

(4-) Begin the discussion by drawing attention to some of the important ad- 
justments children are called upon to make as they enter adolescence and 
the junior high school period. 

(a) Compared to primitive cultures, our society makes heavy demands upon the 
adolescent but fails to provide him with a preconceived and carefully 
outlined pattern to help him meet these demands. He is told to grow up. 

He is not told how to grow up. 

(b) He is expected to assume more responsibility and to demonstrate indepen- 
dence, yet adults are afraid to permit him to have his head for fear of 
the damage he may do to himself and others. 

(c) Many parents dread the adolescent period because they remember unpleasant 
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experiences from their own adolescence, and believe that it was only due 
to extremely good fortune that they passed through this "dangerous 1 ' period 
unscathed. 

(d) Some parents have an unconscious resistance + o their child really growing 
up, becoming independent of them and leaving them alone. 

(e) In the field of values, the adolescent sometimes faces disillusionment 
when he discovers adults do not always practice what they preach. 

(f) As the student enters the Junior high school his contact with a specific 
teacher is considerably reduced. School grows more impersonal. 

(g) He Is increasingly exposed to high intensity emotional material via the 
mass media. 

(h) The extreme variations in rate of physical development at this time may 
result in pronounced feelings of inferiority or self- cone iousness and 
for some, rejection by the peer group. 

(i) Boy-girl relations are made more difficult by the typical superiority 
manifested by girls in both social and physical development during this 
period. This may especially work to the disadvantage of the boys, for 
whom the role expectation of our society demands physical superiority to 
the girls. 

(j) While seeking to prove his independence of his parents, the adolescent* s 
still strong dependency needs force him to rely heavily on the peer 
group and to obey its demands, often slavishly. 

(k) Changing attitudes towards sexual morality make it extremely difficult 
for the adolescent to know how to behave on dates. 

(l) Since his values are in a state of flux, there are many contradictions 
between what an adolescent says and what he does. 

(m) An adolescent's attitudes toward his parents typically exhibit wide and 
unpredictable swings of mood which make it impossible for the parent to 
know what to expect. 
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(n) An adolescent often oscillates between secretiveness and self revelation 
to parents. However, ■what he reveals to his parents about himself may 
not he his real and basic problems, but rather the kinds of problems that 
he thinks his parents expect him to have. 



As_^ch of these topics is intr oduced, encourage parents to react to it. 
Have they noticed signs of these adjustments taking place in their 
children? What have their reactions been? 

(5) Again give opportunity for parents to bring up their own topics and en- 
courage the group to discuss them while there is time. 

(6) Set the stage for the next meeting. Mention to the group that discussion 
will revolve around the psychological aspects of adolescence. Ask the 
parents to be thinking about this subject, and, where possible, to do 
some reading on it. Ask them to be looking for examples in the behavior 

of children during the coming week which may facilitate discussion next 
time. 

C. Third Meeting 

(1) See if you can name the parents in your group, let them try to do the 
same. 

(2) Introduce the subject of adolescent psychological development, stressing 
certain points and taking t ime for the parents to discuss each in turn. 

(a) Due to rapid growth and marked physical changes, the child* s body may 
actually become somewhat u nf amiliar to him. This can result in an 
apparent lack of coordination and in marked self-consciousness. 

(b) "Hie child may become moody, quarrelsome, and tend to over-react emotioirifi y 
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(c , ) Due in part to an increasing sensitivity, the early adolescent may com- 
plain of many physical symptons and show much concern as to what these 



symptone mean. 

(d) Endocrine changes are associated with increasing sexual feelings about 



which the child may become quite concerned. His increasing secrecy may 



lead to a kind of emotional isolation in which he becomes concerned that 



his thoughts and desires sure abnormal since he has little or no oppor- 
tunity to compare them with others his age, yet can't talk to his parents 
about them either. 

(f) Many ordinary things once taken for granted may nov take on an aesthetic 



quality. 

(g) There is a tendency for the adolescent's thoughts to turn toward philo- 
sophical questions, to some of which he may give an almost morbid 



attention. 

(h) Much conflict may center about the problem of giving up old habits of 
dependency on the parents before new habits of self reliance are firmly 
established. This characteristically results in a considerable degree 



of ambivalence 

(l) When conflicts arise, or the child feels insecure, there is a tendency 
to return ("regress”) to an earlier and less mature mode of functioning, 
(j) Turning to others for support in time of stress is not necessarily in- 
dicative of a regression of infantile dependency. The tendency to 
think that dependency and maturity are mutually exclusive is a fallacy 
since our entire social structure rests upon the interdependence of 



people. 

(k) When a parent satisfies an adolescent's demands for dependency of a 
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regressive nature, he may very soon find himself the target of the 
adolescent's hostility over his disappointment at not having stood on 
his own two feet. The parent's failure, on the other hand, to provide 
needed emotional support- may also result in an angry outburst. At these 
times a parent needs a lot of love, a lot of patience, and a lot of 
confidence in himself as a parent. 

As before, give opportunity for parents to bring up their own topics 
and encourage the group to discuss them while there is time. 

Set the stage for ' he next meeting. Mention to the group that discussion 
will revolve around the subject of discipline, a somewhat controversial 
topic of universal interest to parents. Ask the parents to be thinking 
about this subject and, where possible, to do some reading on it. Ask 
them to be looking for examples in the behavior of children during the 
coming week which may facilitate discussion next time. 



Fourth Meeting 

Once again try out your ability to name the parents in your group. 

Review briefly last week's discussion. Ask if any of the parents have 
had an opportunity to observe some of the principles discussed last week 
at work in their own or other children. 

Introduce the subject of discipline, stressing certain points and taking 
time for the parents to discuss each in turn. 

Most parents are a little worried about discipline, and although they 
find it necessary, do not want to resort to perpetual nagging and scold- 
ing. 

There are no pat rules for discipline because of the vast individual 
differences among children, parents, and situations. There are, however, 
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some basic principles which can help in dealing with every day situa- 
tions . 

When a child acts disobedient it may be because he is feeling one or 
more of three things - (l) hurt, (2) angry, or (3) scared. 

The longer bad feelings are stored up and not expressed in some way, 
the harder they are to get at and the more serious may be the kind of 
behavior which results from them. 

Often children and adults hide their bad feelings even from themselves, 
and do not understand their own behavior. Psychologists call this 
"repression." 

An essential emotional need of every human being is love. Some children 
start being hungry for leve in the cradle. 

It is easy to fall into the habit of giving a child not love but substi- 
tutes . 

Every person has a need to feel that he is capable of doing some things 
well. If parents demand more of a child than he is capable of doing at 
his age and with his aptitude, deep feelings of inadequacy may result. 
Individual differences in ability should not be overlooked. Quiet and 
patient observing of what a child is able to do on his own without 
pushing can be most enlightening. 

When talking with their children, parents often emphasize negatives and 
imperatives. In order to permit a child to develop a sense of achieve- 
ment, he must not be overloaded with countless demands and prohibitions. 
Encouraging a child to say his bad feelings out loud may do much to 
show him that we understand. Our first job is not to change the feelings 
themselves, so much as to change the action pathways which the feelings 



take . 
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OO A child needs time just for himself when he and the parent can he alone 
without • ny interruptions . Although the adolescent may deny that he 
has such a need, it is there nonetheless and the parent will do well to 
make provision for its fulfillment. 

(l) Parents need to realize that they are not perfect either, and that they 
need an opportunity to express their own real feelings. Being honest 
with the child rather than putting on a facade will in the long run 
make for a better relationship. 

(4) Encourage the parents to discuss each of these topics and suggestions 
as fully as possible. It is very likely that some will feel the need 
to continue past this fourth meeting. This would thus be the ideal time 
to announce that a second series will begin for those interested in about 
four weeks. You might at this time pass around a sign up sheet for any 
who might possibly be interested to indicate their names. 

( 5 ) Thank the parents for their participation. It goes without saying that 
you should be able to honestly comment that you have learned much from 
them, and hope that you will see them again. In this way you will keep 
the door well ajar, not only for the second group series, but for future 
individual visits from parents with school related child concerns. 

Seventh Grade Second Series 
A. Introduction 

Participants in the initial series of the parent group series were in- 
formed of the opportunity of enrolling for the second series to be held 
later .n the semester. It was explained to the*" that the second series, 
also lasting four weeks, would provide an opportunity to continue their 
discussions with the guidance specialists and e eeh other. No par tic ular 
kinds of problems were specified for discussion. 
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Procedure 

Since regrouping will necessarily have taken place due to many initial 
series participants not continuing with the second series and some con- 
tinuing on other evenings or at a later time in the school year, intro- 
ductions should proceed as with a completely new group. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that presumably all of the members of the newly 
constituted group will have had group experience before in some initial 
group, and, where possible, they should meet with the same guidance 
specialist who led their initial group. 

When introducing the opportunity for further discussion, the guidance 
specialist will avoid promoting the idea that the discussion group will 
be problem centered. The ostensible focus of the second series will be 
educational and child guidance matters, but in view of the previous ex- 
perience of the group participants, it is anticipated that a wide variety 
of attitudinal, value and emotional issues may be considered. If specific 
problems are raised, time can be given to the development and execution of 
plans to deal with them. 

The group will be structured so as to provide for free expression and 
interchange of feeling among parent participants. Control of the type 
of discussion material will not be exercised by the guidance specialist. 
The chief function of the specialist will be to act as a facilitator ol 
discussion and a clarifier of communication. 

The general philosophy and operational procedures of the second 3©ries 



will largely reflect those outlined for the initial series above. A 
guidance specialist’s role will, however, be even less like that of an 
Instructor than it was during the initial series. Spontaneous topics 
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VII. 



A. 




presented by parents for discussion will take precedence over any 
planned sequence which a specialist may have in mind. In short, a real 
effort will be made to permit the discussion to become as group centered 

as possible. 

At the concluding (fourth) meeting the guidance specialist will announce 
that for those parents who feel the need, a third series will be offered 
beginning next semester. This third series will be conducted in a quite 
similar manner to the present one, but will more deliberately focus on 
certain learning problems which parents may wish to discuss, e.g., nega- 
tive attitudes toward school, underachievement, reading difficulties, 
etc. Opportunity may be given at this time for parents to jot their 
names on a sign up sheet circulated among them ana Jtept by the specialist 
for future reference. Parents should be encouraged to record their names 
on this sheet if they believe that they would be at ail interested in 
being informed when this third series is to begin. 



Seventh Grade Third Series 
Introduction 



As mentioned above, participants in the second series of the parent 
group series will have been informed that a third series would convene 
for those interested during the next semester. It is anticipated that 
a relatively bjdsA 7 percentage of the original parent group participants 
will enroll for this more obviously problem - centered series of meetings. 
Those who do may be presumed to have a serious interest in learning 
about their childrens learning difficulties. The procedures adopted 
reflect this assumption. 
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Procedure 



Space will not be taken here to delineate sanrple procedures to be 
followed. In general, the procedures will follow the principles outlined 
above for the second series. In addition, emphasis will be given to the 
preparation and execution of plans to deal with the specific problems 



brought up for discussion. 



Tenth Grade Initial Series * 



Introduction 



While the parent groups at the elementary and junior high school level 
will be focused upon problems related to child development and the artic- 
’ulatlon from home- to- school or from school- to- school, emphasis at the 
tenth grade level will be placed upon problems relating to educational 
and vocational choice. In the tenth grade, students are normally exposed 
to educational and vocational guidance concepts in a variety of ways. 
While research findings have convinced most experts that the problem of 
educational and vocational choice is not one that can be dealt within 



any single grade in the public school, it is nevertheless true that the 
high school years constitute an important period in which the ground work 



is laid for later educational and vocational decisions. In normal pro- 
cedure, emphasis is common] y on direct work with students, but at the 
same time we are aware that parental Influence is a major determinant 
in early vocational choice and that such influence can be at times con- 



fusing and anxiety producing to the student attempting to make appropriate 



* In four year high schools it may be more appropriate to concentrate on the 
wiwpfch grade (entering class). 
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decisions. The position taken by parents with regard to vocational and 
educational problems involving their children is quite likely to differ 
according to socio-economic status,, with middle and upper class parents 
pushing for maximum education and entrance into prestige occupations 
and prestige institutions. Lower socio-economic groups are quite likely 
to move in a different direction, and to deemphasize the need for 
education, with consequent effects on the vocational status of their 

children. 

There is much need to assist parents to help their children make more 
appropriate educational and vocational decisions, to provide them with 
accurate and appropriate information relative to these matters, and to 
help then to deal more effectively with their own attitudes which, 
though intended for their child’s best interest, may not work out that 

way in practice. 

An initial series of seven weekly meetings will begin in the middle of 
October. A second series of four meetings will be held for those parents 
who participated in the initial series beginning in February. Group 
size will be kept small (10 to 12 parents) so that opportunity for group 
interaction will be maximized. 

The initial series will be structured to the extent that general topics 
areas will be covered at each session, informational material will be 
provided where appropriate, and some use will be made of the cumulative 
record materials. The second series will be open to those parents 
who feel they have need of further clarification. The second series 
will be much more unstructured than the first, the assumption being 
that parents will b that time be more comfortable in groups and there- 
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fore will be better able to interact. It is further assumed in connec- 
tion with the second series that parents who attend will be primarily 
parents whose problems, with respect to the matter of educational and 
vocational choice for their child, are related to their own attitudes, 
needs and fcalues, and the primary purpose of the second series will 

be to deal with these kinds of problems. 

3. First Meeting: The Problem of Educational-Vocational Choice 

(1) Introduce yourself and then have the parents introduce themselves 
around the circle. Have them use more than just their names: 
try to find out something about each of them. You might try 

to check parental occupations which are included in the group. 

(2) Describe the purpose of the meetings. Stress the following: 

(a) The importance of parents in the vocational and educational 
choices made by their children. 

(b) The need for parents to be informed about some of the 
general factors which are important in vocational and 
educational selection. 

(3) Mention the specific information which the school has available 
on their children, and the need for parents to be aware of the 
nature of this information as it affects their child's educa ional 
and vocational future. 

(4) Emphasize the demands of society for children to make decisions at 
an early age, but at the same time stress the unreadiness of the 
child to make some of these decisions. As evidence of the 
chilcfs unreadiness, you might use this type of information: 

(a) Students in California state colleges make on the average 
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three changes of major while they are in college. 

(b) You might raise the general question, "When did you make a 
decision about your vocafion?", pointing out that ife is 
very likely that some people present did not know either 
until after they had completed their formal education or 
until after they had been for some time on a job or in 

a series of jobs what it was that they would really like to 
do. Mention the fact that many adults are dissatisfied 
with their current occupations. 

(c) You might mention in a general kind of way the results 

of research currently being conducted by Dr. Donald Super 
of Columbia University which indicated that the typical 
ninth grade child is not ready to make any kind of a de- 
cision about his educational or vocational future. The 
implication of this is that the school's purpose can only 
be to help him be aware: that the decision will one day 
need to ’be made, and to help him understand the factors 
that should be involved in such choice. He also needs to 
be aware of the range of choices which are available to him. 

(5) You might mention as a related problem the speed with which 
occupations are changing. Many occupations not dreamed of ten 
years ago are now commonplace, including work with automation, 
with computers, space technology, etc. On the other hand, many 
jobs which seemed to be stable kinds of occupations, no longer 
exist. 

(6) You might point out that our old ideas of attempting to list 
all available kinds of job and letting the child pick the one 
he can do successfully and happily no longer held up. We now 
know that most human beings can do a wide variety of things 
happily and successfully, and that our concern is not with picking 
the single occupation in which a child can be successful, *but 
rather tr&bh narrowing the choice down to genenal areas. 

(7) Mention the existing social proesures to "get up in the world." and 
that these pressures tend to change focus from one time to another. 
In the past, the prestige occupations were law, medicine, and 
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business. The current fashion or fad tends to place the most 
prestige upon science. Point out that we need to protect children 
from this kind of pressure in. making decisions which are appro- 
priate for them. 

(8) At this point you might ask parents what reactions they have to 
the material you have given thorn, or what comments or questions 
they would like to raise. Try to elicit parent reaction, be 
alert and sensitive to feeling and try to deal with this rather 
than the content of what is brought up. 

(9) Point out that everyone present has probably been exposed to this 
kind of problem as a young person. You might at this point 

go around the group and ask each one what reactions their own 
parents had to the problem of vocational selection in their case. 
Again, deal primarily with feeling rather than with content and 
attempt to get as much voluntary participation as possible, but 
do not push anyone to deal excessively cr extensively with feeling 
in this introductory session. 

(10) Raise the question to the group. In what ways do we pressure our 
own children with regard to the matter of educational-vocational 
choice? Point out that some of these ways can be pretty obvious, 
but others can be pretty subtle. 

(a) You might use such questions as, "Have your children assumed 
from early years anything about their educational -vocational 
careers, like always assuming that they would go to college, 
assuming they would do what their father does, assuming they 
weren't goimg to finish school, or anything else like this?" 

(11) Set the stage for the next meeting. Inform parents that the 
general question of the kinds of things important in deter minin g 
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educational and vocational futures will be discussed. Encourage 
them to discuss it with each other if husband and wife combinations 
are present. 

C. Second Meeting: What Kinds of Things Are Important in Making 

Educational and Vocational Plans 

(1) Have several people in the group try to name all the others in 
the group, or try to name all the others in the group yourself and 
elicit assistance from group members during this process. It is 
important that group participants get to know each other on a 
name basis so that they are more than faces who get together 

onee a week for a lecture. 

(2) Raise the general question with the group — What kinds of things 
should parents and child take into account in making educational- 
vocational decisions? 

(a) Seek continuously to elicit feelings and reactions as re- 
flected in head shaking, gesture, posture, and vocalization. 

(b) Encourage interaction among participants. 

(3) Raise the general question with the group — What kinds of things 
should never be taken into account in making appropriate educational 
or vocational decisions? Again seek to elicit group react ions; 

if necessary you might try going around the group one by one. 

(4) Raise the general question — In what ways do parents disregard 
important factors about their children when it comes to making 
educational-vocational decisions? This is really a rather in- 
direct way of asking parents how they apply pressure to their 
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children since all parents do this and it is, in most cases, a j 

necessary and desirable kind of thing for parents to do. The 
important thing for them is to be aware of the ways in which they 
apply pressure, and what the implications of this are for them 
and for the child. I 

( 5 ) Set stage for the next meeting. Inform the group that the subject j 

will be "Interest" and the role of interest in educational and 
vocational selection. 

(a) Give each group member a Kuder to take home to complete and 
to score. Give them the necessary directions for doing these 
things and tell them that next time this material will be 

used to facilitate a discussion of the importance of interest I 

in vocational selection. 

(b) If you are in a school which has not previously given the I 

Kuder to tenth grade children and therefore does not have 

results available for children of group members, then you 

j 

should also give Kuder material to the parent for the child 
to complete also. This material should be brought by the 
parent to the next session for use then. 

(c) If Kuder results are available on children, then the 

j 

guidance specialist must take the responsibility of bringing 
these results with him to the next session to give to the 

. 

parent for parental use. j 

Third Meeting: Interests and Their Relationship To Occupational 

Satisfaction 

(1) Attempt to name the parents in your group. You should be able to 
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do it by this time. Have some of the parents gg the same thing. 

(2) Provide parents with material for profiling the Kuders; explain 
how it should be done and let them prepare, in about five minutes, 

their own Kuder profiles, and if necessary, those of their children 
as well. 

(3) Before parents complete their profiles have them predict their 
scores in each of the ten general interest areas covered by the 
Kuder. Have them rank themselves from 1 to 10, with respect to 
interest, with 1 indicating the maximum degree of interest and 10 
indicating the minimum degree of interest. Have then write this 
down on a blank profile before their scores are added to the 
profile. Also have each parent predict for his child what the 
child’s score will be and, if it seems appropriate, have each 
parent predict for his child what the child's score will be and, 
if it seems appropriate, have each participant predict for his 
spouse what the scores will be. 

(4) Raise the general question of the amount of agreement between 
predicted and actual scores for (a) self, (b) child, and (c) spouse. 
This should provide the material for a fairly light and active 
discussion. 

(5) Raise the question with the group of how they account for differences 
in their predictions. Is the test incorrect, or was their pre- 
diction incorrect? 

(6) Raise the question with members of the group of how the interests 
reflected by the inventory square with the interests that are 
involved in their present occupation. In order to have them do this 
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with any degree of sensitivity, it may be mecessary for you to 
mention a few occupations related to each of the broad occupational 
catagories included on the Kuder. 

(7) Where group members indicate disagreement between interests re- 
flected on the interest inventory and those required in their 
present occupation, you might, if it seems appropriate, raise the 
question of whether or not there is some satisfaction with present 
occupation~at least insofar as being interested in it is concerned. 

(8) Raise the question of how accurate their prediction of their 
children's interests were. If there was agreement between them- 
selves and their spouses with respect to what their children's 
interests were, was one more accurate than the other? 

(9) Raise the question of whether the child's interests are more 
similar to the mother's or the father's interests. 

(.10) Raise the question of what the child says his interests are, and 
to what degree his stated interests agree with his measured 
interests. Raise the question of whether or not parents agree with 
the child'-s description of his own interests. 

(11) Have parents discuss the general question of what the implications 
for broad occupational fields might be for their child if their 
predictions of the child's interests are correct. 

(12) Set the stage for the next session dealing with ability and 
achievement. Mention some of the kinds of material that you will 
make available to them, including ability and achievement tests 
plus the grade point average material. 

Fourth Meeting: Ability and Achievement 

(l) Have available for use at the appropriate time the ability and 
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achievement test scores of the children of parents in the group. 

In addition, you should have available information on their 
academic grades as assigned by teachers for at least the previous 
three years of school. 

(2) Raise the general question with the group of what the term "ability” 
means to then. It may be desirable for you to summarize their 
discussion and point out that "ability "is a kind of blanket term, 
and that perhaps the only real way to ask the question is to be 

concerned with the problem of ability to do what. 

(3) Raise the general question of what kinds of abilities there are. 

You might point out that academic ability is only one kind of 
ability and that there are many other kinds of abilities which 
may be equally valuable. For example, ability to concentrate, 
persevere, to do a job well, all may be equally inportant. 

(4) Raise the general question of what is the relationship of academic 
ability to academic achievement. Summarize the discussion and 
point out that, while a certain amount of ability is mecessary to 
do academic work, that ability in and of itself does not insure 
academic success. Motivation, interests, and other factors are 
at least as important. Also point out that motivational factors 
may, in some cases, help overcome certain def i ciences in the 
ability area. However, do not take the position that sufficient 
motivation will overcome all ability deficiencies since this is 
manifestly untrue. 

(5) At this point provide the parents with test results reflecting 
ability or intelligence of their children. Give a concise lay 
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description of the meaning of these test results, and conduct 
a brief discussion of the general implications of different kinds 
of results on ability tests. 

(6) Provide the parents with the achievement test material and the 
grade point average material. Give a brief lay description of 
the meaning of the achievement test results. Raise the general 
question of whether or not there is agreement between the grades 
the child has received and the achievement test acored he has. 

(7) Ask the group what the meaning of discrepancies between measures 
of ability and indices of achievement are. 

(a) Where can ability tests go wrong? 

(b) In cases of discrepancy which results, should be accepted 
and used? 

(8) Give out teh Edwards Personal Preference Schedule with instructions 
for taking it, and i~*orm the group of the use that will be made 
of it at the meeting after next. Don't insist that a parent com- 
plete the inventory if he is reluctant, but indicate that it will 
be used in much the same fashion as the Kuder. Mention briefly 
the importance of personal characteristics in job satisfaction and 
success, and point out that the results of the inventory are 
intended only for the parent's use and will not be known by 
anyone else. Ask them to return this material at the next session 
so that the answer sheets can be scored and returned to them for 
use at the session following the next one. 

Fifth Meeting: Ability and Achievement (continued) 

(l) Introduce the idea of occupational levels. Point out that we can 
think of occupational levels, generally speaking, in terms of the 



amount of education required for an individual to participate in 
an occupation on a given level. Raise the question of how the 
concept of occupational levels related to academic ability and 
achievement . 

(2) Ask group members how they feel about their child's ability and 
achievement , Are there discrepancies between his ability and his 
achievement? How can they be accounted for? Which reflect 
accurately the child's real capability to perform? (Go around 
the group if necessary and get reactions to this.) 

(3) Set the stage for the next meeting. Give a brief introduction 

to the importance of personal characteristics in the selection of 
a vocation, pointing out that the retiring child is not likely 

to make an outs tan di n g salesman, and that th»'h4ghly*^etiv^1«isty 
child, constantly on the go, is not likely to make the most ade- 
quate librarian. (Use any other illustration you think appropriate.) 
Mention the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule again, and that 
you intend to have it available to the parents for their own 
use at the next session. 



Sixth Meeting: Personal Qualities and Academic and Vocational Choice 

(1) Elaborate on the importance of personal characteristics in edu- 
cational and vocational success. Emphasize that it is not a form 
of prying into personal lives, and that when does by schools it 
is done for valid purposes related to the school's basic function. 
Mention the importance of such personal characteristics as ability 
to concentrate, motivation, ability to persevere, attention span, 
activity level and any other qualities that might potentially be 
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important in a vocation. Stay away from areas dealing with 
abnormality or non-normality in any form. It is not the purpose 
of this discussion to deal with this particular problem directly. 

In order to accomplish the purpose of the groups and to avoid 
threatening parents, discussion should stay away from these sen- 
sitive kinds of .areas. 

(2) Have group members rate themselves on each of the EPPS scales 
before giving them their profiles. Raise the general question as 
to how their own predictions compare with their scores on the test. 
Encourage discussion along these lines. 

(3) Raise the question with the group as to the kinds of personal quality 
that might have implications for a child's educational and vo- 
cational future. Get them to respond as freely as possible, and 
make a list of these qualities. If there is a blackboard in 

the room in which you are working, use the blackboard for this 
purpose. 

(4) Raise the general question with the group a3 to what are their 
children's personal qualities which might have implications for 
their education and vocational future. Ask them to consider how 
the personal, qualities of their children relate to those which 
the group suggested as having implications for vocational, 
selection. Encourage discussion and interchange among group 
members . 

H. Seventh Meeting: How Can Parents Best Help Their Children Make 

Appropriate Educational and Vocational Choices 

(1) This will be essentially an open-ended session. 
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(a) Parents will have an opportunity to discuss whatever they like, 

(b) Hopefully the questions of parental pressure, fulfilling 

parental needs through their children, problems, of finances, 
"respect able" occupations, "practical" occupations, parents’ 
anxiety regarding separation from their children, parent's 
anxiety with respect to the readiness of their children to 
be independent, ©tc., come up* It should be emphasized 

again that the guidance specialist's role here is not to 
respond to content, but to respond to feeling and attitude . 

(2) Try to summarize towards the end of the session the kinds of 
things that have been covered in the prededing sessions. Try 
to bring out some cf the common problems which parents share, 
common anxieties, common concerns about their children. Also 
try to summarize parent suggestion for dealing with such 
problems . 

(3) Extend an opportunity for continuation of sessions, or for personal 
discussions between parent and guidance specialist for those 
parents who may be interested. 



IX. Tenth Grade Second Series 

Parents participating in the initial, series of tenth grade parent 
meetings will be informed of the opportunity to participate in the 
second series. They will be told that this will represent an opportunity 
to continue their discussions with the guidance specialist and with 
each other, if they desire. Mo particular kinds of problems will be 
specified as appropriate for discussion. In introducing the oppor- 
tunity for further discussion, the specialist will avoid the idea that 
the discussion group will be problem centered. 
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The ostensible focus of the second series will be issues involving 
educational and vocational matters, but in view of their previous 
preparation for group participation, it is to be anticipated that a 
wide variety of attitidinal. value, and emotional issues may be 
raised. Group structure will provide for free expression and inter- 
change of feeling among parent participants and control of the type 
of discussion material will not be exercised by the guidance specialist. 
The main function of the specialist will be to act as a facilitator 
of discussion and a clarifying agent. 



X. 



The Teacher Group Series 

Since the subjects and content of discussion for the teacher group 
series will ostensibly arise primarily from data and impressions 
gathered by the guidance specialists during their first year of experience 
working with the parent group series, it would not be appropriate at 
this point in the development of the research design to specify in 
detail a sample program for group meetings. Topics which it is 
anticipated could develop are as follows: 

1. Educational description of the community 

2. Characteristics of home environments 

3. Attitudes of parents 

4. Patterns of parent-child relationships 

5. Ways to build rapport with parents 

6. Typical learning problems and the home environment 

7. Typical learning problems and the classroom environment 

8. What grades communicate 

9. Characteristics of children at a given age 

10. Effective teaching principles 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
ASSESSMENT OF DIFFERENCES AND CHANGE 



General assessments of existing differences and experimentally induced 
changes will be conducted at four different points, approximately one year apart, 
during the three year project period (See Figure 2). These assessment phases will 
be summarized below, together with their approximate dates. 

(1) Pre- assessment (May, 1964) 

After the participating schools have been selected (during the Spring 
of 1964), pertinent data will be collected and certain instruments now 
being developed (See Appendix A) will be administered to a sample of 
five populations drawn from these schools; (a) administrators, (b) 
teachers, (c) counselors, (d) students, and (e) parents. Statistical 
analysis will be performed to bring to light any significant differences 
existing tunong M x" population groups, "y" schools, and "z" time phases 
in accordance with the model depicted in Figure 3. 

(2) Second Assessment (May, 1963) 

Near the end of the first year during which the group series have been 
fun c ti oning , data will again be collected and the battery of instruments 
readministered to the same, plus a new sample, ef the five populations. 
Data from this assessment will permit the first of the time phase com- 
parisons called for in the model. 

(3) Third Assessment (May, 1966) 

Near the of the second, year the data will be recollected and the 
battery readministered as described above. 
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( 4 ) Post-Assessment (Mfcy, 1967) 

Near the end of the third and last project year data will again be collect- 
ed and the battery readministered to the five population samples. The 
data proceeding from this final assessment will serve to complete the time 
phase dimension of the model. 

( 5 ) Special Assessments 

At the beginning and conclusion of each group series, brief special 
assessments utilizing designated instruments will be conducted. The pur- 
pose of these assessments will be determine the initial attitudinal con- 
figuration of the group and to detect any changes which may occur over the 
group series period. 

(6) Follow-up Assessments 

It is hoped that funds will be made available to conduct follow-up assess- 
ments sometime after the post- assessment to discover whether any changes 
observed and presumed to emanate from the experimental procedure persist 
in (a) schools where the group series are continued voluntarily past the 
project period, and (b) schools where the series may have been modified 
or dropped since the project period. It is, of course, anticipated that 
the project research data will generate new hypotheses which may, thus, be 
followed up or erven incorporated into a new research proposal. In any 
event, the fruits of the project would be expected to yield a continuing 
benefit to the participating districts in the form of more effective 
gnKance specialists and guidance programs, not to mention the wider 
significance for education at large that publication of the procedures and 
f inding s of this investigation should have. 
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Objectives of Pupil Personnel Services 



With the rise of modern industrial society, the home has been gradually re- 
linquishing certain of its educative functions to the school. Consequently, since 
pupil personnel specialists have themselves developed no cohesive philosophy or set 
of common objectives, the profession stands in danger of being forced into the com- 
paratively passive role of providing parent- surrogates, i.e., emphasizing (l) work 
with individual children, (2) non - educational child problems, (3) emergency remedia- 
tion, and (4) a limited deviate segment of the population. This results in the 
guidance specialist having little impact on the school as a whole. To avoid this 
fate, the profession should actively strive, through the provision of unique services 
to focus on making learning more possible, meaningful and useful to all children by 
actively improving the overall educational environment. This latter alternative is 
especially appropriate in viewing (l) the recent emphasis on providing for special 
groups, and (2) the burgeoning of referral services for individual probl ems . 

Practical as well as theoretical reasons for selection of the active (latter) 
alternative could be adduced: (l) Simple calcu la tion will show that under optl^y ™ 

conditions the guidance specialist would still have less than two hours per pupil 
per school year to spend in individual counseling. (2) Evidence is lacking that such 
individual counseling as could be done would be really effective. (3) If the general 
objective of education is the transmittal of knowledge and skills, and the general 
technique to realize this objective is the provision of situations in which such 
knowledge and skills can be adequately and productively learned, the pupil personnel 
specialist may best make a unique contribution through implementation of the active 
alternative. 
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The general technique cited above has three facets: (l) the presentation of 
patterns of stimuli to be learned (the special province of the teacher), (2) the 



preparation of the individual learner to effectively appropriate these patterns, and 
(3) the preparation of the learner to fruitfully use and extend his learning. Since 
the emphasis on teacher training has been shifting recently toward the role of the 
subject matter specialist (facet l) and away from the behavioral science and indi- . • 
vidual differences emphasis (facets 2 and 3 ); there appears to be a developing 
vacuum in these latter areas. It remains to be *een who will fill this vacuum. At 
present, however, it appears that the better trained guidance specialist comes 
clesest to qualifying for this role, i.e., to deal with the general learning environ- 
ment and the personality characteristics of the learner. 

Should the pupil personnel specialist move in the direction proposed and 
assume primary responsibility for facets 2 and 3 of the educative process, several 
outcomes could be realized: (l) The objectives af elementary and secondary school 
guidance could be unified. (2) The guidance specialist could become an essential 
member of the local faculty, instead of remaining merely a quasi- administrative, 
and often non-resident, functionary. ( 3 ) He would become equally responsible for 
all students, instead of primarily deviates, by working indirectly through teachers 
and parents to help their children. (4) He would de-emphasize vague objectives, such 
as "adjustment" and “happiness, " and concentrate on those often overlooked problems 
which interfere with academic and productive learning. (5) He would be able to 
evaluate his work more objectively in terms of learning improvement. (6) There would 
be increasing emphasis on guidance services at the elementary school level. ( 7 ) The 
guidance specialist would at last realize a well-defined role in the school system. 

The above listed outcomes can only be realized, however, if pupil personnel 
specialists are willing to profit by the experience of physical and psychiatric 
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medicine, whose history exhibits a definite trend towards prevention and earlier 



intervention rather than mere diagnosis and remediation and toward an increasing 
emphasis on the environmental rather than merely the intra-personal level of 
function. Guidance specialists and directors of guidance must ask themsleves, 
"What, in terms of such a model, are appropriate and inappropriate activities for 
a pupil personnel worker to be engaged in?" A serious consideration of this 
question will doubtless result in marked changes in what the guidance specialist 
actually does i n the school. 

Research Design to Evaluate The Proposed Objectives 

Unfortunately, much research in guidance has suffered from limitations in 
breadth and depth and from unrelatedness to any theoretical model. The re- 
search design to be proposed here will attempt to oversome these limitations by re- 



maining close to the theoretical model and objectives delineated above, and by 
utilizing a two-pronged program of both basic and action research. The basic re- 
search aspect will involve the collection of comprehensive data on the school en- 
vironment from as wide a sample of the national school population as possible. The 
action research aspect will involve the operation of demonstration centers in public 
schools at the elementary, junior high, and high school levels, carrying out the 
conceptualization represented in the model described above. Twenty-one schools, 
seven at each level, will be selected in the spring of 1964. Guidance specialists 
serving these schools and selected from among those applying will be afforded inten* 
sive training in a summer workshop held at UCLA, for which they will reoreive Univer- 
sity Extension credit. These specialists will then begin in the fall of 1964 to de- 
vote about four hours a week to conducting group sessions with parents. This work 
with successive small groups of parents will continue throughout the school year for 
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the next three years. In the fall of the second year (1965) some group work 
will also be inaugurated with interested teachers. Assessments of a wide spectrum 
of variables will be conducted at specified points throughout the entire three- 
year period. Pertinent general data derived from these assessments (e.g., descrip 
tive data on the community and student body) will be continually fed back to 
interested school personnel. Data from these assessments will also permit eval- 
uation of the comparative effectiveness of the proposed demonstration program. 

The wealth of data expected to be produced by this investigation will eventually 
be made available to educators nationally. 
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APPENDIX A 

INSTRUMENTS AND DATA SOURCES 



Populations Assessed 



A G T S P U 

A. Administrators 1 Observations Record (AOR) X 

B. Bell School Inventory (BSl) X 

C. Guidance Specialist Form: Post Series Reaction Sheet (GSS) . . . X 

D. Semantic Differential (SD) X X X X X ? 

E. Community Evaluation Blank (CEB) XXX 

G. Grading Practices Opinionnaire (GPO) X X X X X X 

I. Insight Test X X 

P. Parent (Teacher) Form: Post Series Reaction Sheet (PTS) X X 

R. Record Data X 

S. School Opinion Survey (SOS) X X X X X X 

T. Transcripts (of Sessions) XX X 

V. Values - Objectives - Techniques Evaluation (VOTE) X X X X X X 

Y. Sociometric (SOC) X 



*Key to Symbols: 

A = Administrators 
G = Guidance Specialists 
T = Teachers 
S = Students 
P = Parents 

U » University Personnel 
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APPENDIX B 



SPECIFIC PROCEDURES AND MEANS OF EVALUATION 
RELATED TO GUIDANCE OBJECTIVES 



OBJECTIVE PROCEDURE 
UW 



EVALUATION 



I A 
B 



C 

D 

E 

F 

G 



2 A.> 
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D 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 



OBJECTIVE 



PROCEDURE 



KEY TO SYMBOLS: 
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(l) Objectives: See pp. III 11 - III 15 



(2) Procedures: 

UW: University Workshop 

PGS: Parent Group Series 
TGS: Teacher Group Series 



(3) Evaluation: See Appendix A 
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APPENDIX C 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



Districts, schools and individual guidance specialists to be included as parti 
cipants in the first year project will be selected from among those making applica- 
tion on thfe following bases: 



A. Participating Districts 

(l) Requirements : 

(a) Awareness of and sympathy toward the project on the part of concerned 
district personnel 

(b) Willingness at district level to permit some shifts in counselor load 
and/or responsibility of principal requests 



B. Participating Schools 

(1) Requirements : 

(a) Agreement of principal with the idea of his counselors participating 
in the project 

(b) Administrative willingness to permit the necessary assessments of 
faculty, students and parents 

(c) Availability to the project staff of necessary data from school 
records 

(d) Opportunity for participating guidance personnel to inform the faculty 
of the project and its purposes at an appropriate time 

(e) Location of the school in an area where the project staff can reach 
it with minimum difficulty 

(f) Absence of special problems of finances, over-crowding, inadequate 
facilities, or particular pressure groups 

(g) Willingness of a significant proportion of the guidance staff to 
become involved in the activities of the project 

(2) Desirable : 

(a) Administrative willingness to make adjustments in the responsibilities 
of participating counselors 
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C. 



Participating Guidance Specialists 



i 



(l) Requirements : 

(a) Possession of California Pupil Personnel Services Credential 

(b) Willingness to participate in a summer workshop and group supervision 
meetings during the year on the UCLA campus 

(c) General agreement with the philosophy of the demonstration project 

(d) A reasonable work load 



(2) Desirable: 



I 
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(a) Work beyond the credential and beyond the MA 

(b) Previous experience in group work 
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APPENDIX D 
UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP 






The basic purpose of the workshop is to assist fully trained and experienced 
guidance specialists toward becoming experts in group counseling. It is anticipated 
that the extensive prior training and experience required of participants will assure 
their functioning at a high-level from the outset. 

The workshop will last for one week of five full days. Each day will be divided 
into two sections: (l) The morning section will deal with the background of the 
research project, the theoretical framework upon which research procedures are based, 
a thorough review of the research procedures to be utilized throughout the life of 
the project, and a review of the principles of developmental psychology pertinent to 
the age group being dealt with by participants. For the tenth grade guidance spe- 
cialists there will also be a review of the principles involved in educational and 
vocational decision making. (2) The afternoon section will deal with counseling 
concepts and techniques in general, and more specifically, their application to 
group procedures. Role playing will be utilized for demonstration purposes and the 
group will be conducted as a counseling group. Analysis of particular problems 
likely to arise and of topics suggested by participants will be carried out. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the workshop will need to make provision 
for handling at least two different groups of participants: those working at the 
high school level, on the one hand, and those working in the elementary or junior 
high school level, on the other. The groups will be kept small and divisions will 
be made that will ensure small group size regardless of how many workshop sessions 
are necessary. Groups of 10 to 12 will be considered optimal. 
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An outline of the workshop sessions follows: 



First Session 



1st Section 
(morning) 

A. Need for research in 
guidance 

B. Background of IRCOPPS 

C. Lack of objectives in 
guidance programs 

D. Failure to relate func- 
tions to objectives 

E. Problems in program 
evaluation arising from 
the above conditions 



Second Session The proposed framework for 

guidance services 



Third Session A. The present study 

1. The demonstration 
project 

2. The environment study 
3- The time table 



Fourth Session A. Principles of develop 

ment 



Fifth Session 



A. Principles of Develop 
ment 

B. Summary 



2nd Section 
(afternoon) 

The nature of the counseling 
relationship 



The guidance specialist's 
contribution to the counsel- 
ing relationship 

A. Differences between group 
and individual counseling 
in the counselor role 

B. Children compared to 
parents as clients 

A. Handling particular group 
counseling problems 

1. Hostility 

2. Domination of the group 
by individuals 

3. Silence 

4. Demands for answers to 
specific questions 

5 . Bringing up of serious 
personal problems 

A. An open-ended session 
devoted to concerns of 
guidance specialists 

relative to their role in 
the project 

B Responsibilities of guid- t 
ance specialists throughout 
the year 
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SCHOOL APPLICATION FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE 
UCLA GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 

(To B© Completed By Head Counselor) 

1. Name of person completing this for m 

2. School __ 3* District — 

4* Has appropriate administrative approval been obtained for participation in the 
project? 

5. Number of full-time pupil personnel specialists on staff? . 

6. Number of part-time pupil personnel specialists on staff? 

7. Total number of full-time equivalent counseling positions? 

8. Pupil-counselor ratio in your school? 

( Comput ed on basis full-time equivalent counseling positions) 

9. Estimated size of entering class. Fall, 19&4? 

10. Number of teachers on your staff? 



11. Number of pupil personnel specialists who desire to participate in project? 

. Have all of these counselors completed application forms? 



12. Please give the percent of time spent by your total staff during the regular 
school year on the following activities. If you do not have factual informa- 
tion, please give the best approximation you can. The total should add to 100%. 

12. Direct contact with students 

13. Direct contact with teachers 

14. Direct contact with parents 

15. Administrative and clerical 

16. Testing activities 

(Not including interpretation) 

17 . Programming 

(Not including contact aspects) 

18 Other (please specify) 



Form S 100 
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19. Has your staff engaged in group work with students? 

20. Has your staff engaged in group work with teachers? 

21. Has your staff engaged in group work with parents' 7 

22. If the answer to one or more of the above (l9> 20 or 21) was "ye^", please 
outline details below. 

23. What is the attitude of your faculty toward the pupil personnel services 
program? Please describe in your own terms. 



24. Will it be possible to make the proposed parent counseling a part of the 
regular load of participating counselors for the next year (that is, to 
lighten their load in other areas of work ) : 
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INDIVIDUAL PUPIL PERSONNEL SPECIALIST APPLICATION 

FOR 

PARTICIPATION IN UCLA GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 



1. Name 



2. Pupil p ersonnel specialization in 

(Counselor, social worker, etc.) 



3. School 4. District 



5. Years of experience in public education ! 

6. Years of experience as pupil personnel specialist 1 

j 

i 

7. PUBLIC SCHOOL HISTORY j 



From To 

Yr/Mo Yr/Mo School Address Job Responsibility 



Form P 100 
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College or University 



Academic Background 

Years of Degree and/or 

Attendance Major Credential 



Yr/Mo 

Granted 




? 












1 

i 

l 








12. Do you hold a clear California Pupil Personnel Services Credential? 



13. What specialty (ies) 



14. How would you rate your interest in participating in the present project' 

Just moderately interested 

Very interested 

Enthusiastic 
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